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ists blow ceasefire away 


Car bomb dashes city’s hopes of peace 


abt 


David McKittrick 

Ireland Correspondent 

Northern Ireland was last night 
feared to be lurching towards es- 
calating violence as loyalist 
groups broke their two-year 
cease-fire with a bomb aitack on 
a leading Belfast republican. 

Loyalist sources hinted that - 
more attacks would follow un- 
less the IRA moved to declare 
a fresh cease-fire. 

Republicans are ad aman t, 
however, that there will be no 
cessation of violence in the ab- 
sence of movement by London. 

Given this stand-off, there 
were widespread fears that a 
phase of concentrated para- 
military violence! lies ahead. 
No one is sure whether the loy- 
alists will attempt to crank vio- 
lence up to the high levels of the 
early 1990s, or follow the IRAs 
lead and instead wage a more 
limited campaign. 

But ah observers agreed that 
the breaking of the cease-fire 
which has held since October 
1994 is a most serious devel- 
opment which could have the 
direst consequences. At worst 
the result could be a sharp rise 
in violence coupled with severe 
disruption of the political 
processes. 

The attack that broke the 
cease-fire came in the Catholic 
Ardoyne area of north Belfast 
just after noon yesterday, when 
a bomb went off underneath a 
car belonging to Eddie . 
Copeland, a well known re- ' 
publican. Two vearsago bew^s j 
named ‘by tfie'ttster Dnionist 1 
leader David Trimble as an i 
IRA “godfather”. ' ! 

Mr Copeland suffered leg in- i 
juries in the explosion, which 
blew up the bonnet of his car. ] 
He was in a stable condition in i 
hospital last night. j 

Speculation that the loyalist i 
cessation was in danger followed i 
the widely condemned incident < 
on Biday night when IRA gun- 
men fired at two police officers 
in a corridor of a Belfast chil- 
dren's hospital 

Although only one officer 
was slightly injured, the fact 
that the policemen bad been - 
guarding a loyalist politician 
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The booby-trapped car which exploded yesterday injuring the 
republican Eddie Copeland Photograph: Alan LewWPhotopress 


who was visiting his seriously 
jfi.sqa, and that a .murder at- 
tempt Bad taken pJacecTpse’to 
sick children, generated wide- 
spread anger throughout the 
co mmuni ty 

It was seen as the particularly 
provocative culmination of a se- 
ries of IRA attacks, wfakta be- 
gan with the bomb- explosion 
near the Canary Wharf complex 
in the Docklands area of Lon- 
don in February, which had put 


die loyalist cease-fire under 
steadily roqpnting pressure. 

With more IRA attacks be- 
lieved to be on the way, an out- 
break of loyalist violence had 
seemed almost inevitable. 

No organisation has yet 
daimed responsibility for the ex- 
plosion, but loyalist sources 
made no secret of their in- 
volvement. 

This immediately raises the 
important issue erf the con tin- 


Inside 



uing presence, in the Stormont 
political talks, of the fringe 
parties which have dose con- 
nections with loyalist paramil- 
itary groups. 

During the summer the Rev 
Ian Paisley unsuccessfully tried 
to have the two fringe parties ex- 
gelled because loyalist groups 

of their members. Yesterday’s 
attack may well mean the ex- 
clusion of those parties. 

The-Ulster Unionist MP Ken 
Magmnis suggested yesterday 
that the talks might now be dis- 
rupted, declaring: “If both tra- 
ditions are involved in the 
violence then 1 believe the talks 
ai the present level, and with- 
in the present structure, are not 
sustainable.” 

David Adams of the Ulster 
Democratic Party, one of the 
fringe groupings, said: “If this 
is a loyalist attack, 1 will con- 
tinue to advocate that loyalism 
pulls back from the brink and 
should not be provoked into re- 
taliatory attacks. 

“Loyalists have withstood 
provocation since Canary 
Wharf; and with that provoca- 
tion continuing it seemed to me 
that it was only a matter of time 
before there was some sort of 
response.” ' 

David Ervine of the other 
fringe party, the Progressive 
Unionists, struck a more pes- 
simistic tone when he said: “I 
think it is potentially the be- 
ginning of a spiraL” 

Andrew Hxmter, Chairman of - 
the Tory backbench Nqrjhern' 
Ireland committee, was also 
pessimistic. “It hayalltiie faalK- 
marks of loyalist retaliation fol- 
lowing a crescendo of IRA 
provocation over the last fort- 
night or so,” he said “It was hor- 
ribly predictable in the light of 
that increase in provocation. 
The future looks very "bleak 
indeed.” 

Lord Holme, the Liberal 
Democrat spokesman on 
Northern Ireland, appealed to 
loyalists to draw back, saying: 
“The IRA want to suck North- 
ern Ireland back into the spiral 
of brutal attack and reprisal 
from which the people of the 
province thought they had es- . 



A prayer for the dying: Jayne Blair, 9, during a peace rally at Belfast City Hall yesterday. Organisers were disappointed 
that 1 only a few hundred turned up. Instead of the thousands they had anticipated Photograph: Alan Lewte/Photopress 


Help wanted: Mother Teresa need not apply 
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Jojo Moyes - • 

Homeless charities are issuing 
a plea to volunteers for next 
Christmas - a few more clean- 
ers and drivers, please, and a 
few less Mother Teresas of 
Soho. 

Charities such as Crisis ai 
Christmas and Centrepoint 
have been bombarded by 


homeless on Christmas Day, yet 
many less glamorous nightshifis 
and cleaning jobs are still going 
begging. Crisis, which has 41 


shelters around the country, 
open around the dock from 23 
to 30 December, had 800 vol- 
unteer places for its three 
Christmas Day shifts in London 
- and 1,600 applicants- 

“We could have fiDed it twice 
over," said a spokeswoman. 
“But there’s not so much 
demand for the more unpopu- 
lar shifts. We always need peo- 
ple afterwards to clear up. But 
to feel on Christmas Day that 
they’re helping someone has 
more resonance.” 

Charities say that the reasons 


riven for wanting to work on 
Christmas Day are varied. 
Some volunteers can only offer 
then because of the pressures of 
work, others are desperate to 
escape the pressures of their 
own family Christinas. “This 
place is full of guilty middle- 
class people who don’t want to 
be with their families,” said 
one church charity worker, who 
asked not to be named. “It’s the 
best excuse you can give for 
getting away from them.” 

But according to Anne 
LayzelL, volunteer services man- 


ager at Centrepoint, the home- 
less charity supported by tbe 
Princess of Wales, some people 
get a sudden Christmas vision 
of themselves as “Mother 
Teresa of Soho”. 

“For the last couple of days 
we have had loads of calls for 
Christmas Day, people waltzing 
in and wanting to do “human- 
itarian” work. The best way to 
give is anonymously. But they 
want to get their little glow,” she 
said. 

Homeless charities stress that 
volunteering is for life; and not 


just Christmas. They require 
volunteers to commit ro a num- 
ber of shifts, and to go through 
an induction process that 
will ensure they don’t have 
unrealistic expectations about 
recipients, who may not be 
as “grateful” as they would 
like. 

“Not everyone’s going' lo be 
grateful. We make it very clear. 
People get a handbook about 
what to expect so we try and 
avoid any of those issues,” 
said Crisis. 

Both charities recommend 


Labour MIV by-election ploy 
may drive Major into minority 


that those serious about volun- 
teering for Christmas should 
apply early (October in the 
■ case of Crists) and be prepared 
to haul blankets and sweep 
shelters. 

“Vife get offers of stuff; but we 
don’t always have anyone to run 
them around. We'd love people 
to drive, load and unload their 
cars. The really boring thing is 
to donate presents for young 
people,” said Ms LayzeU. “That 
might not give you the same 
glow on Christmas Day, but it'll 
do a lot more good. 


QUICKLY 


Veterans’ anger 

Victims of Gulf War syndrome 
reacted angrily to a proposal to 
ask them if they have been 
subjected to sexual abuse. MPs 
claimed the questions were de- 
signed to prove that the sickness 
was all in die mind. Page 6 


Will you give Mary 
a bed this Christmas? 




Fran Abrams 

Political Correspondent 

John Major could be heading a 
minority Government within 
a month as Labour backbench- 
ers prepare for a Christmas 
coup which could lead to a by- 
election defeat for tbe Conser- 
vatives. 

Paul FIvnn. MP for Newport 
West, and Ken Livingstone, 
MP for Brent East, may start the 
process leading to an election 
in Wirral South this week, de- 
spite a decision by his party’s 
leadership not to force the 
issue. 

With the Ulster Unionists ex- 
pected today to announce links 
with Sir James Goldsmith’s 


Referendum Party, and with an- 
other Conservative MP threat- 
ening to resign, the move will 
put the Government under in- 
tense pressure. 

The Wirral South seat, teft va- 
cant by the death of Conserva- 
tive MP Bany Pbrfer on 3 Nov- 
ember, could be won by Labour 
with a swing of 8.2 per cent - 
less t han that achieved by the 
party in Staffordshire South- 
East earlier this year. That 
would leave the Government 
with a one-seat minority. 

Mr Flynn said he would con- 
sult colleagues this week about 
the possibility of using the 
Christmas recess to serve a 
“certificate of vacancy” on the 
speaker, Betty Booth-royd. 

“The Government has no 
purpose in continuing except its 
own possible survival. ^ The cause 
of suffering humanity would be 
helped by a by-election in 
Wirral South," he said. 

Mr Livingstone said he would 
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Paul Flynn: Preparing for a 
Christmas coup agaiiist Tories 

be keen to join Mr Flynn in his 
bid. “I riimk the two of us 
would be quite keen to do this. 
I will be bavine a chat with 
Mr Flynn about it over Christ- 
mas,” he said. 


A by-election writ can be 
moved fcy any member of Par- 
liament, but if the House is sit- 
ting, the matter can be put to a 
vote. If a certificate is served by 
two MPs more than two weeks 
before tbe end of the recess, the 
election goes ahead without 
one. Were Mr Flynn and Mr 
Uvin^tone to do this on Friday, 
the writ would be moved on 9 
January and an election would 
take place on 30 January. 

The Labourleadership is be- 
lieved to have decided it would 
be unwise to force an election 
in the constituency. Although 
there is nothing to stop h from 
moving the writ, it is sticking by 
a Parliamentary convention that 
it should give the Tories three 
months after Mr Porter's death 
before moving the writ itself 
Even after that date, Labour 
may decide not to act. 

Any election before late Feb- 
ruary would be based on an old 
electoral register and could dis- 


enfranchise up to 25 per cent of 
the voters, which would not en- 
hance Labour's chances. Whh 
rumours abroad that the Gov- 
ernment is considering an elec- 
tion on 20 March or 10 April, 
a by-election might be no more 
than an irritation to voters, se- 
nior Labour sources said. 

There will be more bad news 
for Mr Major today when the 
Ulster Uoiouist leader, David 
Trimble, announces that he has 
struck a deal with Sir James 
Goldsmith’s Referendum Par- 
ty to be its representative in I 
Westminster.The Ulster Union- I 
1st Party, on which the Govern- 
ment reties to keep it in power, 
says it will continue to consid- 
er each issue on its merits. . 

Last niehf a Conservative 
Party spokesman said no deci- 
sion had yet been made on the 
date of the Wirral South by-elec- 
tion. “We will make a decision 
in the New Year. Our line is 
“wait and see'," he said. 


Three million children will be 
in households without work af- 
ter a huge increase in jobless tin- 
gle mothers. Page 4 
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At 1 6, Mary ran away from a life of abuse. Today 
she is homeless. Could you sleep easy on Christmas 
Eve knowing she was shivering in a bus shelter? 

You can help keep Mary, and thousands of vulnerable 
people like her, safe and warm over Christmas. With 
£25 from you. Crisis can provide a warm bed, hoc 
meals, dean clothes and someone to talk to at one 
of our shelters. 

As the days count down to Christmas, over 2,000 
homeless people are counting on Crisis. We're counting 1 
on you . Our service depends on public donations. So 
please send your £25 today - in time to help us buy 
the bedding, food and clothes we need to bring Mary 
in from the cold. 


Countdown to Christmas 


Yes, I’ll keep homeless peopfe warm: j 

G £15 □ £25 □ £50 G£250 T other£ { 

I endose a cheque made payable to Crisis. OR debit my: Jfc. 
G Visa □ Access O Switch 7 other [ 

Cwdno ///////////////// l 

* Last three digits of Switch card nn. 1 1 . Switch issue no. I — • 

Expiry date t Signature | 

* G fa of £250 or more are worth almost a rfwd extra (O us mder Gift Aid I 

Name (caps) Mr/MnJMs 

a*™ CRHiS [ 

- Postcode I 

OR please phone our donation me 0500 10 99 99jjy|l 

Crisis, PO Box 13295, Freepost ED0379I, London Cl I BR "e,omr N« ■ 

L I014U1 J 
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significant shorts 


Nurse was 
victim of 
sudden death 


‘Crash’ on 
course for 


Carey and Hume put moral 


The sudden death of a “lit 
and healthy* 1 student nurse 
has baffled doctors. Helen 
Boyd. 21. was found dead in 
her bed in student lodgings in 
October and doctors now 
believe she is one of the 200 
inexplicable deaths in Britain 
every year. 

An inquest in Nottingham 
last week heard how doctors 
did not know how or why she 
died despite exhaustive tests. 
A consultant pathologist. Dr 
Peter James, said she could 
have been a victim of Sudden 
Adult Death Syndrome. 

“We still don't know what 
causes it. It could be related 
to a sleeping position - we 
don't know", he said. 

The inquest heard how 
security staff found her body 
in lodgings at the Queen' ;s 
medical Centre, Nottingham, 
after being alerted by mends. 
The coroner recorded an 
open verdict. 


screening 

The controversial film Crash , 
which has been described as 
depraved and wicked, could 
be screened in Britain by the 
end of next month. 

Censors say that the film, 
which depicts sado- 
masochists aroused by car 
accidents and mutilation, 
should be cleared for release 
after certain cuts. 

Westminster City Council, 
which imposed a ban on the 
screening of Crash in the 
West Ena of London, will 
reconsider after the British 
Board of Film Classification 
makes its decision. 


The Archbishop of Canterbmy, 
Dr George Carey, and Cardinal 

Basil Hume, head of the 
Catholic Church in England 
and Whies, yesterday called for 
a return to Christian values in 
Christmas messages. 

Earli er this year. Dr Carey 
called for a national debate on 
morality, and speaking on 
GMTV*s Sunday Programme 
he repeated his warning about 
the state of Britain’s values, 
hitting out at “D1Y morality" 


Cardinal Hume, meanwhile, 
urged people to consider moral 
issues before casting their votes 
at the next election. In. an 
interview with Adam Boulton - 
on Sky News, he urged voters 
to press candidates over their 
stance on “life" issues such as 
abortion and euthanasia, but 
insisted he was not telling peo- 
ple which party to back. 

When he was asked whether 
MPs were setting a good 


example. Dr Carey said the 

Church and politicians had to 
work together. “I want us to get 

beyond the kind of them and us 
society, that they are to blame 
and we’re being wronged ... a 
partnerehipisrequired to make 
this country strong again." 

Despite the slide away from 
the tradition of morality. Dr 
Carey said theta were encour- 
aging signs of a return, to de- 
cency and a rejection of 
cheating aiid violence. • “There 


is a deep longing to have moral 
standards and indeed I t hink 
what has happened, what has 
heartened me enormously, is 
there is a consensus emerging 
in our schools and elsewhere. So 
we needn't throw up our hands 
in despair," he declared. 

Dr Carey also refused to 
criticise the Prince of ‘Whies for 
the breakdown of his marriage 
and on the issue of homosexu- 
als in the Church urged 
that homophobia be resisted 


in all walks of life. 

Cardinal Hume stressed that 
voters had to “follow their own 

consciences", but added: “I 

would always urge them to put 
the question to perspective 
MPs - “Where do you stand on 
this issue of life?' - not only the 
question, of abortion, but also, 
euthanasia.” With- anti-abor- . 

can Jdates election, 

Britain could find tire issue be- 
comes a major theme as m the 


USA. Cardinal Hume said 
society was “obsessed with sex", 
and argued that human life be* . 
gan from the moment of con- 
ception, but warned against 
adopting “extreme" tactics. 

Ca rrimat Hume also called 
for issues such as "how we 
. treat people in their lives, how 
we look after the old, what are 
we doing for the unemployed. 


I] lid 


have no homes" to become 
focal points at the. election. 


Search for 
missing girl, 9 


Serb link to 
Tory funds 


A big police hunt has been 
launched for a nine-year-old 
girl missing from home for 
three days. 

Kayleigb Ward has not 
been seen since she went out 


to buy chips from a shop near 
her home in Chester on 


The Parliamentary 
Commissioner for Standards, 
Sir Gordon Downey, is to be 
asked by Labour to 
investigate links between 
Serbia and Tory funds. 

The move follows a report 
yesterday that Harold 
Elletson, MP for Blackpool 
North, worked for MI6 in 
Eastern Europe and was said 
to have told his handlers that 
Serb donations were reaching 
party headquarters. 

Yesterday he described the 
allegations as “schoolboy 
fiction". Fran Abrams 


Thursday evening. 

More than 70 police 
officers, including dog 
handlers and underwater 
search teams, yesterday 
scoured land in the city and 
brought in a police aircraft to 
search open areas. 


Guru ‘seduced 
teenager’ 


Yawning gap 
for parents 


More than a million parents 
are suffering the torture of 
sleep deprivation, inflicted by 
young children. 

Researchers at the Bristol 
Institute of Child Health 
found that two-thirds of 
parents with babies between 
six- and 18-months old are 
woken regularly. 

Many parents were woken 
up tdifight times a night by 
their babies. 

The result was enormous 
stress on marriages and work. 


Sir Laurens van der Post, the 
Prince of Wales's “spiritual 
guru", seduced a 14-year-old 
girl and later denied he was 
the father of her child, it was 
claimed yesterday. 

Sir Laurens died on 
Monday at his London home, 
aged 90, and the Prince 
attended Friday's funeraL 

But Cari Mostert, who 
claims to be his daughter, ' 
told the Mail on Sunday that 
her mother was seduced by 
Sir Laurens on a ship. 
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Terry Waite, accompanied by fellow former Beirut hostage John McCarthy, addressing the vigil for the hostages at a service in Bfackbatit yesterday 


£]0m winner 


One winner wfll be enjoying a 
£103m Christmas after 
scooping the National 
Lottery jackpot And further 
20 will claim £158,977 each. 
The winning numbers were 
26,45,42,5, 35 and 38, with 




Joanna Snicker 


Father denies claims that guerrillas murdered their captives a year ago 
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The father of one of four men 
held hostage by guerrillas in 
Kashmir yesterday dismissed 
reports that the captives had 
been killed a year ago. The news 
came as churches across Britain 
held a day-long vigil for the men 
who have been held for 537 days. 

Bob Wills, 52, was speaking af- 
ter achurch service in Blackburn 
for his son. Paul, who was a stu- 
dent at Nottingham University 
before his capture in July 1995. 
Former Beirut hostages Tfeny 
White and John McCarthy issued 
a strong plea for the Kashmiris 
to disdoseinibnnatioa about the 


fate of the two Britons, one 
German and one American. 

The Indian Express newspa- 
per yesterday ran a story that 
one of the kidnappers, now in 
jail, had claimed the men were 
killed by their captors on 13 De- 
cember last year. 

Mr Wells, who last heard of- 
ficial news of his son a year ago, 
said: “We have heard this before 
and this is the original rumour 
circulating again. It is the same 
story that people are constant- 
ly latching on to. It is extreme- 
ly distressing for us every time 


it gets repeated. 

“Until we get positive infor- 
mation and positive knowledge 
that they are no longer around, 
we will continue to believe they 
are still alive." 

Paul Wells, 25, Keith Man- 
gam 36, of Middlesbrough, 
Cleveland, and American 
climber, Donald Hutchens, 43, 
were kidnapped at gunpoint 
from a campsite while trekking 
in the area. Dirk Hasert, 26, of 
Germany was seized four days 
later. A fifth hostage, Norwe- 
gian Hans Ostroe, was be- 


headed in August 1995. Offi- 
cially, the men have not been 
sighted for over a year, but 
the Kashmiri Times carried a 


that a charity such as the Red 
Cross wonld be a secure way of 


E 'cture of them as recently as 
st November. 


last November. 

Terry Waite, who was re- 
leased from a four-year captiv- 
ity in Beirut m 1991, told the 
congregation: “Myself and John 
McCarthy would life to say this 
- anyone who has any infor- 
mation whatsoever about the 
Western hostages, please now 
come forward and let us know.” 

He urged people in Kashmir 


passing on information, adding 
that bad news was better than 
□o news. “Say you have a spe- 
cial message for JohaMcCanhy 
and Tfeny vi&ite and let us have 
this information this Christ- 
mas time so we can face the 
truth," he said. 

More than 250 people at- 
tended the service at the Wells 
family parish church, Im- 
manuel, in Feniscowles, Lan- 
cashire. Mr Wells was delighted 
with the support and recogni- 


tion of the hostage campaign. 
“Tfeny Waite and John M<> 
Carthy’s presence made a great 
deal of difference,” he said. Ear- 
lier be had read a prayer for the 
captives as his wife, Dianne, lit 
a candle for each of the four. 
Finally, John McCarthy h’t a fifth 
candle for the people of Kasht . 
mir and those holding the men 
captive. 

The WfeDs plan to spend a qin- 
et-Christmas at home with their 
two other children. “Well be 
gettfog on with things qoietiy but 
keeping Paul in our minds and 
hearts," Mr Wells said. “We’re 
sad to have to spendyet anoth- 
er Christmas not knowing." •• 
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there's 
nothing 
like a 
Theatre 
Token. 


Give someone a great night 
out at any show at over 
160 theatres nationwide, 
including all of 
London's West End. 


Simply buy Theatre Tokens 
from most branches of 
WH Smith, James Thin 
Booksellers, through 
Ticketmaster 0171 344 4444, 
Tickets London 0171 416 6012 


Call our 24 hour Tokenline 

0171 240 8800 




mm Mandelson defends right to 
|?»f| go for chauffeur-driven spin 


Ftan Abrams 
and Jojo Moyas 


Labour’s chief spin-doctor Pe- 
ter Mandelson last night tried 
to talk down revelations that he 
has accepted a pre-Christmas 
gift of a car, complete with 
chauffeur. 

The silver Rover is a present 
to the Labour Party from the 
Ministry of Sound, the nightclub 
owned by Janies Palumbo, es- 
tranged son of the Tbry peer 
Lord Palumbo, but Mr Man- 
delson has apparently enjoyed 
much of the benefit. 

The news that Labour's head 
of election planning has 
achieved chauffeur-driven sta- 
tus is bound to cause resentment 
among his colleagues. Mr Man- 
delson is seen as being at the 
I heart of New Labour and is 
deeply disliked by those cm the 
left. Many people in the party 
see him as a dark force behind 
Tony Blair’s throne. 

Tensions between him and 
John Prescott, the deputy 
leader, are reported to have es- 
calated recently, with both men 
vying to be chosen for the post 
of Deputy Pri me Minister in the 
event of a Labour victoiy. 

Mr Blair is the only ’other 
Labour figure to enjoy the lux- 
ury of a chauffeured car, 
through access to an official gov- 
ernment car. Mr Prescott has 
a Rover lent by the manufac- 
turers. 

Until recently Mr Mandelson 
could be seen driving his own 
green Rover. Since the begin- 
ning of December, however, he 
has been able to travel in more 
style. 

He is known to be friendly 
with Mr Palumbo, whose dub 
uses the same advertising 
agency as Labour and who has 
run left-leaning campaigns to 




Ice blamed 
as four die 
inroad 
crashes 



Gearing up: Mr Mandelson says the •gift’ Rover can help the Labour election effort 


persuade your® people to vote. 

Ministry of Sound staff say 
Mr Mandelson is a visitor. He 
was seen danciHg in his tuxedo 
at the Ministry of Sound's fifth 
anniversary party in September 
and chatting to Mr Palumbo. 
The dub is a stone’s throw 
from Labour's headquarters in 
south London. 

Mr Mandelson, the MP for 
Hartlepool, is abroad with 
friends and the car was said last 
night to be in the care of its 
chauffeur. However, he phoned 
his staff to ensure that ms views 
on the matter were recorded. 

“This is a welcome contri- 
bution to Labour's campaign ef- 
fort," Mr Mandelson said in a 
statement. “We are a profes- 
sional mottle team at Mill- 
bank and the days of relying on 
a penny- farthing machine are 
over." 

His aide, Benjamin Wegg- 
Prosser, said , other staff at 
Labour’s Mill hank media cen- 
tre had been able to use the car. 
Mr Mandelson had consulted 
the Parliamentary Commis- 


sioner for Standards, Gordon 
Downey, about it .and had 
agreed as a result to declare it 
in the register of members’ in- 
terests, he said. If the cost of the 
car ran to more than £5,000 it 
would appear in the party’s ac- 
counts, he said. 

“We welcome all the help and 

assistance which people can give 
Lo our campaign." Mr Wegg- 
Prosser said. “The car has been 
given to the Labour Party by the 
Ministry Sound for die use of 
Mr Mandelson and staff at the 
party’s media centre.” 

Mr Wegg-Prosser could not 
say who else had used the car 
or how often, or what kind of 
Rover it was. Tony Blairs press 
officer, Alastair Campbell, said 
he had travelled mil hnnself and 
it was used for courier work. 

A Conservative Party 
spokesman said the gift was 
rather appropriate. “It is iron- 
ic that the Ministry of Sound are 


ably best known for his long- 
standing feud with his father, 
against whom he took legal ac- 
tion over the rnulti-nmlion- 


potmd family trust. 
He was also the c 


Soundbites,” he said. 

Mr Palumbo, 34, founder of 
the Ministry of Sound, is prob- 


He was also the creator and 
backer of the creator of “Rock 
The Vote", the music industry’s 

attempt to get young people to 
the polls, which began in a 
blaze of publicity last February. 

Although the campaign’s or- 
ganisers were keen to stress its 
neutrality, Toiy supporters of 
Rock The Vote apparently felt 
that Labour had hijacked it. 

Rock the Vbte was super- 
seded in October by a £250,000 
“Use Your Vote" , advertising 
campaign run by the Ministry of 
Sound record fabeL 
A source at the Ministry of 
Sound denied yesterday that the 
car was evidence of the club 
backing Labour. 

“Ws have helped in many dif- 
ferent sorts of ways people 
from all political parties," he 
said. He refused to say which 
other parties had been helped 
and in what ways. 


At least four people were killed 
in ice-related road accidents yes- 
terday as Christmas holiday - 
travellers braved bitter weather. 

Massive queues built up 
around Britain’s shopping cen- 
tres, although motoring organ- . 
isa tioos said major routes were : 
flowing fairly freely. 

Temperaturesplimged as low 
as -11.7C (12F) in Scotland 
overnight and forecasters 
warned -the chill ...would ■ 
continue. They held out foe pos- 
sibility of some show ouChrtst- 
mas Day, although it may not 
amount to. more than a few 
flakes in the east. ~ 

Oh the roads three people. I 
died when a van and car crashed ■ 
on the A166 at Gate HelmStefr ; 
between York and 1 Stanford ' 
Bridge, North. Yorksttre. “y?.. 

A man was killed at Turvey, . 
Bedfordshire when his car. Left art? 
icy road and collided with a tret; 

Temperatures were expected! ' 
to plunge again last night. TJ» 
London Weather Centre .re-, 
ported the reading of -H^Con 
Saturday night from Aviemorc, 
Scotland, and said temperatures 
in that area had not risen above 
freezing all day yesterday. The 
chill brought by air from East- 
ern Europe, is expected to last- 
untfl after Christmas. 

Ladbrokes cut the odds on a 
white Christmas from 4/1 to 3/L 

Meanwhile heavy traffic built 
up around both out-of-town 
and urban shopping centres. 
The RAC reported an eight- 
mile queue m the AIM outside 
the Metro Centre, Gateshead 
and said, there was heavy traf- 
fic through thepartford Tunnel , 
with shoppers heading to the 
Lakeside centre at Thurrock. 
Essex. Thaffic ako remained . 
busy around airports. • 
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The bullethole that may 
reignite Ulster’s war 



The loyalist 
ceasefire has 
stabilised 
Ulster. But 
after Friday’s 
attack, David 
McKittrick 
asks whether 
it can survive 

In a local election in May this 
year, one Unionist voter in 10 
gave their support to two of the 
fringe loyalist parties whose 
-•4, previous levels of support 
could only be described as 
microscopic. 

In doing so, the voters were 
signalling their endorsement of 
a new phenomenon in North- 
ern Ireland: the fierce loyalist 
paramilitary had sprouted 
political wings which were, 
paradoxically, strikingly more 
moderate than mainstream 
Unionism. 

Their appearance was a 
source of some dismay to the 
main Unionist parties. They 
watched with alarm as their 
votes leaked away and their 
hardline stances were under- 
mined. 

But the “new loyalists” Were 
ffited by almost everyone else 
as a refreshing and positive hew 
element. 1 

That vote secured places 
at the Stormont political talks 
for the two parties, the Pro- 
gressive Unionists and the 
Ulster Democratic Party 
vy. which, in essence, speak for the 
■ 7 principal loyalist paramih’taiy 
groups, the UVF and UDA. 

The value of the two parties 
since then, in the eyes of most 
of the political spectrum, has 
been twofold: 

On the one haqd, they have . 
played a constructive and by all 
accounts impressive rule with- 
in the talks tneBaselves. 

On the other band, the par- 
ties have helped 'to persuade 
the loyalist hard men not to go 
back to violence, even after the 
February collapse of the IRA 
ceasefire. 

But the ceasefire's collapse 
meant that the IRA would be 
keeping up some level of vio- 
lence. and that meant that 
sooner or later the loyalist 
cessation was bound to end. 
There were several reasons 
why it did not end sooner. 

One was that politics proved 
to have an unexpected lure for 
the loyalists. The right of their 
^ representatives being received 

. in the White House and else- 
where had a real potency, and 



was good for their self-esteem. 

Added to that was the fact 
that individual loyalists, such 
as David Ervine and Billy 
Hutchinson, took to politics so 
well, and proved so articulate 


and effective, that this be- 
came a source of pride among 
loyalist working-class commu- 
nities. Another reason was the 
hope that the IRA cessation 
might be restored. 


Analogous as they are to 
Sinn Fein, the fringe parties 
had an instinctive empathy 
with what was happening with- 
in the republican movement 
and with the difficulties 


involved in being part of a 
movement with both paramil- 
itary and political aspects. 

It also helped that, until 
the bombing of the army's 
County Antrim headquarters 


The bullethole left in an 
incubator in the Royal 
Belfast Hospital for Sick 
Children after IRA gunmen 
opened fire on a Unionist 
politician In the hospital on 
Friday: Wgel Dodds, the 
funner Lord Mayor of 
Belfast, was in the hospital 
visiting his seven-year-old 
son, Andrew, who suffers 
from spina bifida and 
hydrocephalus. A police- 
man guarding Mr Dodds 
was injured in the attack. 
The incubator, fortunataift 
was empty at the time 


in October, the IRA mostly 
confined its activities to 
Britain, and bombs in England 
are less provocative to the loy- 
alists than bombs in Belfast. 

All this helped keep the 
loyalist peace. In the mean- 
time, the paramilitary groups 
did not dissolve themselves. 
Like the IRA, the) 1 remained 
in being, continued such ac- 
tivities as “punishmenr beat- 
ings, and kept their powder dry. 

The loyalist ceasefire has 
saved lives on a day-to-day ba- 
sis, has increased the isolation 
of the IRA and helped keep 
the talks show on the road. 

But the fringe loyalist 
spokesmen have warned that 
‘ stresses and strains on the ces- 
sation have mounted with each 
new TRA attack and that loy- 
alist patience was finite. 

At the same time, they bate 
preached to their paramili- 
tary associates that reverting to 
violence would ease the pres- 
sure on the IRA and probably 
mean their expulsion from the 
talks. 

Now the question arises of 
whether the loyalists intend a 
return to full-scale conflict, or 
whether they are planning the 
type of intermittent campaign 
which the IRA has waged since 
• February. 

The recent pre-eminence 
of the political loyalist has led 
many to forgdt Chat id the 
early 1990s the UVF and UDA 
killed more people than did the 
IRA. 

There are hopes, but no 
guarantees, that a return to the 
worst of the bad old days is not 
a prospect. 

One fear, however, is that 
a • new “tit for tat” cycle 
develops, since this could eas- 
ily escalate into a high level of 
violence. 

Another bleak scenario is 
that the expulsion of the loy- 
alist parlies from the Stor- 
mont talks will lead to them 
turning away from politics, 
and that with the eclipse of the 
loyalist parties, there will be a 
reversion to the old belief that 
violence is a more potent force 
than dialogue. 








Comrades in arms: 


^35^ope!and^ndlngoutside the Crumlin Rd court last yean Gerry Adams, carrying the coffin of Copeland's friend, Thomas Begley 


Bomb victim knew he was a marked man 


David McKittrick 

Ireland correspondent 


Eddie Copeland, the republican 
activist injured in yesterday’s bomb 
attack, has led an eventful, violence- 
studded life in what is probably North- 
ern Ireland's most violent locality. 

On the streets of the small, cramped 
Catholic ghetto of Ardoyne, his father 
was shot dead by troops in the early 


1970s. He himself was shot twice by a 
soldier three years ago. He has been 
stalked by loyalist gunmen; now he has 
narrowly escaped death. 

Mr Copeland has known for years 
that he was a marked man, carryingas 
he docs the reputation of being one 
of north Belfast’s most senior repub- 
lican figures- . , 

It was in October 1971 that his 
father was killed by the Army on his 


but later a soldier came forward to say 
he was unarmed. 

Mr Copeland was for years high on 
the loyalist paramilitary target list, but 
in 1993 il was a soldier who almost 
killed him. His friend Thomas Begley 
had just been killed, together with 
Protestant civilians, in a premature 
IRA explosion as he planted a bomb 
in a Shanlrill Road fish shop. 


He was standing with other mourn- 
ers outride the Begley household in 
Ardoyne when a soldier on patrol 
opened fire'on him, hitting him twice. 
The soldier was later jailed for 10 years. 
The court heard that the patrol had 
been shown a photograph of Mr 
Copeland before being sent out: the 
soldier, it was said, felt “generally 
pissed oft at seeing players [republi- 
can activists] walking the streets”. 


The following year he was alleged 
by David Trimble, now leader of the 
Ulster Unionist party, to be an IRA 
’‘godfather”. Mr Trimble used parlia- 
mentary privilege to make the alle- 
gation. 

A plaque on a gable wall in Ardoyne 
carries the names of more than 120 
local people killed in the troubles. 
Yesterday Mr Copeland’s was almost 
added to' the list. 
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news 


Huge rise 


in jobless 


single 


parents 


Barrie Clement 


This Christmas an estimated 
3 million children will be in 
households without work after 
a massive increase in the num- 
ber of jobless single mothers. 

Since 1992 an extra 400,000 
children live in homes where the 
adults are unemployed. The 
rise has occurred exclusively be- 
cause of the increase in unem- 
ployed lone parents, who axe 
overwhelmingly women. 

The figures, compiled by the 
House of Commons library for 
Peter Hain, Labour’s employ- 
ment spokesman, show a IS per 
cent increase in the number of 
children in jobless families since 
the last election. 

According to the analysis of 
the Government’s Labour 
Force Survey, the number of 
jobless two-parent households 
has remained almost static over 
the period at about 500,000, 
while the number of workless 
lone parent homes has in- 
creased by 220,000. 

Mr Hain said the statistics 
w ere a “shocking indictment" of 
a government which supposed- 
ly espoused family values: The 
data also showed dial ministers’ 
employment policies were fail- 
ing, he said. 

Right-wingers, however, will 
interpret the figures as proof of 
growing fickleness among 
young women at a time when 
unemployment is dropping. 


Many on the right of the Con- 
servative Party believe that 
young single females deliber- 
ately Become pregnant to secure 
higher benefits and priority for 
council accommodation. 

Mr Hain, however, believes 
that single mothers are being 
victimised. “Instead of picking 
on lone mothers and trapping 
them in poverty, the Govern- 
ment should be helping them to 
find work,'* he said. 

Ministers were crowing about 
the reduction in “fiddled" un- 
employment figures, but their 
policies were creating ghettos of 
joblessness and benefit depen- 
dency, storing up serious social 
problems, he said. 

“Far from being the party of 
the family. Tbry policies are 
trapping families across the 
country in a world withouL 
work. 

“It is a disgrace that three mil- 
lion children face spending 
Christmas in a home with no one 
in work. The best Christmas pre- 
sent ministers could give these 
youngsters is the chanoc of a job 
for their parents. Labour be- 
lieves lone parents need a hand- 
up, not a hand-out." 

He said Labours policies 
would provide a national child 
care strategy to enable parents 
to match working hours with 
family responsibilities and a 
more flexible benefit system to 
provide “a bridge rather than a 
barrier to work". 



Love, peace and 

tranquillity in a world 
beyond Christmas ■ 
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Antfcw Brown 

Refekxis AfTalisCon?EspondeTt 



Fbr a totally difffereut Christmas - with 

no tratey, no alcohol, no carols and, 

finally, non-being - why not tqr a 
. Buddhist letreatthis year? The 
Friends of the Western Buddhist 

Order, one of the largest Buddhist 

groups in the countxy, is organising a 

week-long retreat in a boarding school 

in Oxfordshire, for people who want to 
■ get as for away as possible from the 
tradftk wAl celebrations and find 
themselves instead. 

Retreating from the world at 
Christmas Is surprisingly easy- There 
are 16 rhrktkm centres that stay open 
over the period for people who need a 
< more religions Christmas than is 
available outside. The Budd h ist retreat 
is more centred around the new year. 
The 70 participants will spend their 
- days in meditation and chores, leading 
op to a final ceremony on New Year’s 
£&e,wbeti they will be encouraged to 
write on slips of paper the habits and 
y>rtnw8»aa which they. want to leave 
behind tb*™ in the new year. These 
will then be burned, arid desirable 
virtues prayed for. 

' One of the leaders of the retr eat is 
4 Paramabandhu, a psychiatrist working 
" part time at a London hospital who 
has fcatwi a Sanskrit name in 
accordance with the practice of the 
Wfestem Buddhist Order. “This time 
of year does particularly lend itself to 
introspection,” he says. “A retreat is a 
very good space to do that in, and to 
think about the yew that is coming." 

Most pf the participants will not be 
Buddhists bat they wul be taught 
Buddhists terms and precepts. The 


.■n't:. - . 


Inner exploration: Tranquillity on a Buddhist retreat 


Photograph: Myket Ntcdaou 


Paramabandhu, is to cultivate 
“awareness and fijodUnen". 

“The retreats are just really ergoyaWe 
things to do anyway. They are about 
having a deeper experience knd looking 
abit deeper into one’s fife.” - * 

. The daily routme is certainly a 
change from the Christmas most 


people will be enjoying. Tbt 
Kfl rise to a meditation . 

followed by a vegetanan^breakfast, a 
work period, more meditation 

perhaps a walk, more meditation, and 
Supper- After that, there WU 
talk on spiritual matters, and a final 
ceremony to dose the day. 

Christmas Day might be marked 
with a slightly festive meal, he says - 
perhaps a nut roast 
^Christian retreats are a very ^ 
different matter. Sister Pippa, the 
retreat mistress at the retreat bouse m 
Chester, says that a large number of 
those who come to her are repeat 
customers. Her Christmas retreats, 
which last from Christmas Eve to the 
day after Boxing Day, are booked up 
by September most years. They cater 
for single people, but there is a strong 
sense of community. 

“Sometimes people come because 
Christmas is a time for families, and 

we provide a sort of family Chnstmas 

-for people who want Christ m the 
middle of Christmas. There is quite a 
lot of prayer and worship in the < 
middle of celebration. It’s not very 
interesting, butthis is why they come." 

Sometimes, she says, people come 
on retreat Christmases after 
bereavements. They want to avoid the . 
bruising jollities of tbe outside world, 
yet not be completely alone. 

“Normally when people come on 
retreat, they come to be quiet and to 
pray, but at Christmas it is really for 
people and we do all the usual things: 
we sing carols, and have a turkey and . 
mince pies and everything else. Just 
like an alternative family. 

“We have people enquiring 
sometimes who think it will be a silent 
affair,” she says, and laughs our loud. 

■ The National Retreat Association, 
publishes The Vision, a directory of 
more than 200 Christian retreat 
houses around die country, available 
• from 0171 357 7736 at £4 JOj the 

FWBO is at the London Buddhist 
Centre, 51 Roman Road, London E2 
. QHU, 0181 981 1225. 
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Taxman set to pounce 
on City’s huge bonuses 


Cfavift Garmr 



ohones. 


One bill. 


Hundreds of Gty wh^ritids 
have been awarded die highest 
Christmas bonuses on record, 
and many have become instant 
millionaires. The bad news is 
that the taxman waiting in the 
wings is determined to have a 
seasonal slice of any bonus, be 
it a box of chocolates or a £lm 
cheque. 

Some L500 City bankers and 
brokers axe basfcmg in the re- 
wards fora bumper year in the 
Square Mile. Each has scooped 
more than £500,000. The 
bonuses are 40 per cent up on. 
last year and are estimated to 
total £750m. 

An Inland Revenue spokes- 
woman spelled out drat re- 
gardless of whether the gift 
was in cashor kind, it should be 
taxed. “If people get a gift or 


bonus because of tiieir job, it is: 
taxable, even. if it is a box of. 
cho^il^eC^esaid^ f ^ 

The' stock market' hit new 
heigfits m 1996/wffh the main: 
FTSE index of the top 100 
companies dosing at another 
new peak on Friday. This at- 
tracts runs up huge commission 
earnings for share dealers and 
pro fessio nal fnnd managers. 

Another reason for the bonus 
bonanza is that £42.6bn has 
been spent this year by compa- 
nies on takeovers and acquisi- 
tions, up£23bn cm 1995. Each 
deal generates lucrative fees and 
bonuses for corporate financiers 
in merchant banks and advisers 
in law firms, accountancy prac- 
tices and public relations con- 
sultancies. 

Individuals can bid up their 
pay packet by playing oft one 
potential employer against an- 


other. Last week, a woman 
handed m her notice at one in- 
vestment bank and wa& imme- 
diately offered twice her salary 
to stay oh. However, she left few: 
an even better deal elsewhere. 

The corporate largesse is ev- 
ident in brisk' business for 
Foreches and Rolls-Royces and 
a roaring trade in frivolous but 
expensive Christmas gifts at 
stores such as Harrods, in 
Khighlsbridge, London-House 
prices are spiralling upwards 
andfine art dealers and auction 
houses are enjoying the bene- 
fits of the bonus handouts. 

On a more modest scale, 
Marks & Spencer employees 
will be paid the equivalent of 
four week’s pay tax-free. How- 
ever. Inland Revenue staff are 
a bonus-free zone. “We get • - 
nothing, not a sausage,” said the 
spokeswoman. 
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Mortgages 
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! [Vtuuire 


Orange Talkshare. Two reduced 
price phones. One Talk Plan with 
shared minutes. One connection 
charge. One monthly bill. 


Nokia 5.1 twin pack 

£149.99 


NOTICE OF INTEREST RATE VARIATION 



The following interest rates for mortgages 
provided by Centrebank, a Division of Bank of 
Scotland, will apply with effect from 2nd January 
1997 for both new and existing borrowers. '. 


^3 careful h* 


60 minutes of free talk time to share 
each month for only £37.50 (plus VATj. 

Calls between Orange phones only 
IQp per minute (plus VAT) throughout 
the week. 

Weekend calls only 5p per minute 
(plus VAT) for ail local, national and 


Orange to Orange calls. 

Orange benefits include per second 
billing, free 12 months insurance with 


24 hour replacement and a 14 day- 
money back guarantee. 

Both phones will receive new numbers 
from Orange Personal Communications 
Services Ltd. 

Connection to Orange Talkshare is 
subject to status and a one off 
connection charge of £30 (plus VAT). 

Your Orange contract will be for a 
minimum of 12 months. 


Centrebank Mortgage Rate 
(Variable) 7.24% per annum 


■**'■=*!<»* 


Stabilised Charging Rate 

754% per annum 




Adaptable Mortgage Plan Charging 
Rate 7.40% per annum 






Home Loan Rate 
7.24% per annum 
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news 


Ben Nevis rescuers leave climbers poles apart 


Stephen Goodwin 

Heritage Correspondent 

Controversial marker poles, 
intended to save lives, could be 
reinstated on the top of Ben 
Nevis this Christmas if the 
area’s mountain rescue team 
sees a break in the weadier. 

The saga of the two poles on 
Britain’s highest mo untain is 
one of soul searching, uncom- 
radety rancour and potentially 
of life or death in the graphically 
named Five Finger Gully. 

Fatalities on the Ben are a 
feature of every winter, with the 
avalanche-prone Five Finger a 
particular black spot. To aid nav- 
igation off the s ummi t, the 
Lochaber mountain rescue 
team erected two 3m-high alu- 
minium polesThat was in au- 
tumn 1995. But last month 
climbers who object to the nan- 
nying intrusion of the poles 
cut them down with a hacksaw. 
There is a wicked rumour that 
the saboteurs have cut the alu- 
minium into strips and intend 
hammer it into “free the Ben” 
mementoes. 

The Lochaber f«im has now 
acquired high-tensfle steel re- 
placements and hopes to put the 
poles back by New Year. 
“Maybe well do it with a Christ- 
mas party,” Miller Harris, the 
team secretary, told The Inde- 
pendent. Atrocious weather has 
already forced the abandon- 
ment of one attempt. And how- 
ever nigged the new poles the 
saboteurs have warned they 
will be chopped. “The team are 
just creating work for them- 
selves,” said one opponent. 

lo the non-climber it prob- 
ably sounds a sflfy affair. But to 
climbers, who attach great im- 
portance to the freedom to 
take risks and pit themselves 
against rock and ice in an un- 
sullied environment, safety aids 
present an ethical dilemma. 



High drama: Poles placed on the top of Ben Nevis (above and inset) by rescue teams in order to aid navigation have been sawn off by climbers Photograph: Charles French 


The poles dispute has grown 
into something atm to a reli- 
gious schism. Roger Payne, 
general secretary of the British 
Mountaineering Council, de- 
scribed the Lochaber team's de- 
cision to act without consulting 
the climbing community as “ar- 
rogance of the highest order”. 

Mr Payne has in him been 
accused of high-handedness. 
The 50-strong Lochaber team 
was particularly incensed at a 
suggestion that they were be- 
having like first-aiders at a foot- 
ball match. “We took extreme 
exception to that,” Mr Harris 
said. “All our team are experi- 
enced mountaineers, including 
three professional guides.” 


Ben Nevis, 4,406ft high* pre- 
sents a tricky navigational chal- 
lenge to climbers who often 
reach the summit in gathering 
dusk and driving snow, having 
completed one of the exhila- 
rating routes up the moun- 
tain’s ridges and gullies. 

To descend safely requires 
precise compass work with a vi- 
tal change of bearing at a dis- 
. tance that has to be paced out. 
But in “white-out” conditions 
. and battered by a cross-wind it 
iseasy to stray left towards Five 
Finger. The come at its head is 
a classic avalanche trap. With 
chilling regularity the Lochaber 
team has had to cany off the 
bodies of its victims. 


“We spend an awful lot of 
time in there,” Mr Harris said. 
“If there’s one place team mem- 
bers don’t like going in winter, 
it’s Five Finger. We have 
warned people that the poles 


With 5,000 cards in circula- 
tion showing the bearings to fol- 
low from the poles, Mr Harris 
said the saboteurs could have a 
lot on their conscience if some- 
one had an accident while 


‘Measures which give the illusion of . 
safety on mountains are fatally flawed 9 


are do substitute for good nav- 
igation. But if they save one life, 
or keep team members out of 
danger, they must be worth it.” 

There were three fatalities on 
Ben Nevis last winter, bui none 
in Five "Finger. 


searching for a missing pole. 

Kevin Howett, general sec- 
retary of the Mountaineering 
Council of Scotland, still hopes 
to talk to the Lochaber team 
about a compromise; possibly 
putting the poles back for this 


winter only and then reviewing 
their value. But he is not opti- 
mistic of getting a meeting. 

“MCofS believe people 
should take responsibility for 
themselves. The safety empha- 
sis should be on teaching peo- 
ple to navigate properly and 
understanding the risks,” said 
Mr Howett 

Both the MCofS and the 
BMC are concerned about 
poles giving a false sense of se- 
curity. Markers and two high- 
altitude shelters were removed 
from the Cairngorm plateau in 
the wake of a tragedy in 1972. 
Six teenagers died after failing 
to reach one of the shelters. 

“Measures which give the il- 


lusion of safety and encourage 
people to venture on to serious 
mountains without the neces- 
sary skills are iataDy flawed,” Mr 
Payne said. “What the 
Lochaber team have done 
smacks of a ‘someth ing-must- 
be-done' approach without 
thinking through the lo ng- term 
consequences.” 

Doug Scott, one of Britain's 
most experienced moun- 
taineers, said poles lulled peo- 
ple into areas where they may 
not have experience to cope. 
“But it is also a question of aes- 
thetics. Above the last field 
boundary the mountains should 
be left as they always have 
been, with no mark of man.” 


College 
chiefs 
plan Ivy 
League 

Plans are being laid for a “su- 
pcr league" of 1 2 nnivcrsilies for 
the brightest students, staffed by 
the brightest academics, it 
emerged yesterday. 

Four vice-chancellors re- 
vealed plans for the formation 
of an exclusive new “premier di- 
vision” in higher education. 

The four self-appointed su- 
per colleges are Cambridge, 
Warwick, Edinburgh, and Uni- 
versity College, London. 

Sir Derek Roberts, the 
Provost of UCL, said that Ox- 
ford, the London School of 
Economics, Imperial College 
and King's College, London, 
would be guaranteed premier 
league places. 

“After that it becomes diffi- 
cult. Candidates would include 
Lancaster, York. Nottingham 
and Manchester,” he saiu. 

The four top colleges, whose 
plan would create an American- 
style “Ivy League", were 
prompted into action by wide- 
spread concern over declining 
academic standards. 

The vice-chancellors also 
ridicule the notion that their col- 
leges should compare with 
“new" universities - the former 
polytechnics. 

The four have broken ranks 
with the Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors and accept that 
academic standards are falling. 

The vice-chancellors draw a 
clear distinction between a tra- 
ditional university education 
and the “trendv" courses of- 
fered by many of the newer uni- 
versities. 

Sir Derek said: “We are talk- 
ing about intellectually chal- 
lenging subjects ... the core of 
a good degree is three or four 
years' study in a difficult acad- 
emic subject." 

As an example, he said, sub- 
jects from medicine to law and 
economics to maths fell into the 
category, but public relations 
and media studies did noL 

Writing in the Observer, the 
fourvicc-chanccflois, Sir Derek, 
Alec Broers of Cambridge, Bri- 
an Folletl of Warwick, and 
Stewart Sutherland of Edin- 
burgh. said: “Britain's best uni- 
versities must be treated like 
premier league soccer dubs. We 
should nurture them, pay their 
staff well, give them top-class 
grounds and encourage them to 
recruit international strikers." 
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If you are planning 
a baby, start here 
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Worldwide studies show that even with a good 
diet, extra specific nutrients may be very impor- 
tant - during and even before pregnancy 
FOLIC ACID is vital to the development of 
your unborn baby. But it is not the only nutrient 
which is essential during pregnancy 
Pregnacare contains the 
recommended level of 




400mcg folic acid, along 
with a careful balance of 15 other vitamins and 
minerals to safeguard your requirements during 
pregnancy 

Pregnacare replaces your usual multivita- 
min. It is recommended from several weeks 
before conception, right through to the end of 
breast feeding. 

So, if you're already pregnant, or could be 
soon, start with Pregnacare right now. 

Vregnacare 

^ONE- A-DAY CAPSULES 

Developed by experts for 
before and during pregnancy 

Available from Boots stores, Tfesco, Superdrug, chemists, health food 
stores and Holland & Barrett £4.95 per month's suppfp 
Rjr more infomiatfon please contact VTWBIOTICS Ltd., 

Tel: 0181 963 0999 




ROTH KOjE39 r £25 

Bentwood booch choir 
Blue or natural 


habitat sale 


STARTS 10AM, 27th DECEMBER 

For store details call 0645 334433 (local call) anytime 
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Questions on sex 


Ian Burrell 


Victims of Gulf War syndrome 
reacted with fury yesterday to 
a proposal that they be ques- 
tioned on whether they have 
been the subjects of sexual 
abuse. 

MPs said that the questions, 
part of a major study into the 
causes of Guif War Alness, were 
designed to prove that the sick- 
ness was all in the mind. 

Researchers have proposed 
asking veterans if they experi- 


enced sexual harassment, sex- 
ual assault, or were “forced to 
have sexual relations against 
your wishes” while in the Gulf. 

The questions form part of a 
draft questionnaire prepared 
and calculated by the Gulf War 


Study Unit, at King’s College 


Medical School, London. 
Independent has obtained a 
copy.. 

Last night Dr Simon Wesse- 
Jy, who is heading the study, said 
it had been decided to drop the 
questions from the final version 


of the questionnaire. He said 
the reason wajs that the ques- 
tionnaire was “too long”' 
although he conceded that the 
questions were “probably cul- 
turally inappropriate”. 

Other questions in the study 
focus on wtothet the Gulf vet- 
erans expcntjpcjfed bad dreams 
or flashbadbs of what they bad 
seen in the conflict, and whether 
they bottled up their emotions. 

Il research concludes that 
Gun War syndrome is due to 
post-traumatic stress disorder or 



other 

then the victims are unlikely to 
win compensation. 

1 Veterans argue that their Al- 
nesses were caused by chemicals 
to which they were exposed in 
the Gulf 

Dr David Clark, Labour's 
spokesman for defence, said: 
“It looks as if they are trying 
to prove that the Government 
has done nothing wrong to these 
men and women. They are com- 


ing at it &om the wrong angle.” 
Tfcny Lewis, the Labour MP 


ter in 

plaints from veterans in his 
constituency. 

“These people have already 
got problems and many of them 
will be put off by this type of 
questioning,” he said. “It is 
concentrated tod-much on the 
psychological rather than the 

The Ring'SfEollege study is 
being funded by a $lm 
(£600.000) grant from the 
American Defense 1 Dc^rartroent 


and has the co-operation of the 
Ministry of Defence. 

Some 10,000 troops will be 
surveyed, including 3,000 who 
served in Che Gulf, a s imil a r 
number who s«v48 in Bosnia 
and others who were in neither 
conflict The q'uestkpinaires are 
expected to be seat out next 
.month. 1 

Dr Wfegiety derngHhai the 

■ in- 

evitably cause controversy. 

He said the questions covered 


(be full range of health prob- 
lems which soldiers were nice- 
ty to have experienced. 

“’There is no particular slant, 
he said. "My job. is to get the 
right answer.” 

Dr Wessety has already been 
attacked by groups working 
with the victims of rayaJgic en- 


cephalotnyelitis (ME) for sug- 
gesting that the condition, nbo 


as chronic fatigue syn- 
drome, was all in the mind- 
Keny TbBey, spokeswoman 
for Action for ME, said: "He 


thin ire it's a form of depression, 
perpetrated by psychological 

factora." _ ... 

In July last year. Dr Wfesse- 
ty w ro te a controversial article 
in the Times, in which he raid 
that Gulf veterans were health- 
ier than other people, despite 
scnalled Gulf War syndrome. 

Jo Masters, a solicitor with 
Dawbams of King’s Lynn, 
which represents many Gulf 
veterans, said: ‘The veterans are 
very concerned about it being 
labelled as ‘all in their minds’” 



Attempt 
to ban 


genocide 

denial 


Racists and neo-Nazis who 
ri aim that the murder of ax mil- 
lion Jews in the Holocaust did 
not happen would be prose- 
cuted under a Bill to be intro- 
duced in the Commons next 
month. 

The Bill would make it “a 
criminal offence to claim, 
whether in writing or orally, that 
the pol icy of genocide against 
the Jewish people committed by 
Nazi Germany did not occur". 

The Holocaust Denial Bill is 


being introduced by the Labour 
MPMAte Gapes, who says it has 
the support of Jack Straw, shad- 
ow Home Secretary. 

Mr Gapes, who will bring in 
tbe proposed legislation under 
the Ten-Minute Rule, said: “We 
don't have a law against Holo- 
caust denial in this country, but 
there are a number of other Eu- 
ropean countries, including 
Germany, which do. 

“I've become increasingly 
concerned about some of the 
material published in this coun- 
try and circulated. It seems 
there is a serious anomaly in the 
legislation. 

“Some people will say, -what, 
about freedom of speech?' But 
the fact is we have got other laws 
which are constraining. 

“We’ve got incitement to 
racial hatred laws and a blas- 


phemy law in this country. 
There is 


is no such thing as ab- 
solute freedom of speech. In a 
world where we have seen neo- 
Nazi groups, it is important we 
close what I think is a current 
loophole in the legislation. 

"My position is m tine with a 
Labour Party conference reso- 
lution last year and Jade Straw 
has made statements as shadow 
Home Secretary that a Labour 
government would be interest- 
ed in looking at this issue.” 

The B31 stands no chance of 
becoming law because of lack 
of parliamentary time. Howev- 
er, Mr Gapes, MP for Ilford 
South, hopes that his Bill will 
highlight the issues and possi- 
bly lead to an eventual change 
in the law under a government 
ledbylbny Blair. 



Imperial legacy: Goats from the herd given to Queen Victoria by the Shah of Persia roaming on the Great Ormes Head, North Wales. There are fears that some may 
become malnourished over the winter as the herd has grown to 60, exceeding its ideal size of 40. A cull was abandoned due to public pressure Photograph: Rob Stratton 


Glimmer’s energy cuts go up in 



Colin Brawn 

Chief Political Correspondent 


Whitehall mandarins who bum 
the midnight oti are failing to 
meet the Government’s tar- 
gets for improving energy effi- 
dency in ministerial offices. 

The worst offenders are the 
Department of Health, under 
Stephen Dorrcll, and the De- 
partment of Education and 
Employment, run by Gillian 
Shephard. 


. John Cummer, Secretary of 
State for the Environment, set 
his colleagues a target of re- 
ducing energy use by 15 per cent 
in 1990. But according to the lat- 
est figures, the Department of 
Health's energy efficiency rat- 
ing went down by 54 per cent 
and the energy performance by 
the Department of Education 
and Employment fell by S5 per 
cent. 

Mr Guminer had reason to 
feel self-satisfied with his own 


department’s achievement It 
managed a 16-per-cent im- 
provement in spite of occupy- 
ing what are regarded as the 
"grottiest" offices in Whitehall, 
tbe triple tower block at Mar- 
sham Street 

Civil servants yesterday said 
the Department of Health had 
moved “from a large number of 
naturally ventilated buddings to 
five, densely-occupied, mainly 
air-conditioned budding” This 
saved on rent but energy costs 


bad shot up, officials said. 

However, this explanation is 
hard to swallow. Tne -Depart- 
ment of Health moved into re- 
furbished offices with a listed 
facade in Whitehall after va- 
cating a concrete multi-storey 
office block at the Elephant Cas- 
tle called Alexander Fleming 
House by the dead architect, 
Emo Goldfmger. The figures 
show the Depart of Health 
saved on fossil fuel, but its 
electriciiy consumption soared 


by 112 per cent in 1994-5 and 
by 84 per cent in 1995-6. 

Electricity consumption by 
die Department of Education 
rose by 122 per cent and 104 per 
cent in the same years. Energy 
costs were 85 per cent up for 
Education, ana 54 per cent up 
for Health. Their carbon diox- 
ide emissions also increased. 

But there was sufficient 
progress across the rest of the 
Government’s offices for envi- 
ronment ministers to claim a 


success. They are asking de- 
partments to cut energy use by 
20 per cent by the year 2000- - 
Robert Jones, environment 
minister, said: “There have 
been greater pressures on elec- 
tricity use, resulting irrparticn- 
lar from the greater use of IT 
equipment Some very large 
increases in electricity usage are 
due to moving a dominant HQ 
building from naturally-venti- 
lated premises to air-condi- 
tioned ones.” 


Safety 
plea on 
jet exit 
hatches 


Emergency escape hatches 
on passenger jets should be 
redesigned to make them 
easier and quicker to open, 
according to research by airline . 
safety experts. Some gangways W*' 
should also be made wider to . . 
improve access to ma in exi ts. 

The findings are from an 
investigation into cabin safety 
set up by the Civil Aviation 
Authority after the 1985 Man- 
chester airport disaster, in 
which 55 people died. The 
A-athfi happened as passengers . 
tried to flee toxic fumes when 
a British Airtours Boeing 737 
raiight fire on a runway. 

Flight Internationa^ the airline 


industry magazine, said the 
irch 


researchers' were suggesting 
modifications to die hatches on 
some in-service aircraft. Euro- 
pean Joint Aviation Authorities 
were already consdering widen- 
ing some gangways dose to 
main exits m new planes as a 
result of the same team's . 
research. 

Hie events in Manchester 
were said to be aggravated by 
evacuation delays caused by a 
malfunctioning door, restricted 
access to exits and hatches 4 
which were difficult to open. . - 

The official inquiry, which 
reported in 1989, recommend- 
ed access improvements to 
exits and since the tragedy 
British airlines have imple- 
mented CAA instructions to 
modify emergency door open- 
ing mechanisms, fit all aircraft 
with floor level fighting, and in- 
crease spacing between seats 
near exit doors. 

Researchers found that es~ 
hatches, weighing about 
fitted in most airliners and 
usually positioned above the 
wing are considered potential- 
ly dangerous because in some 
accidents delays have occurred 
as a result of Ihe difficulties peo- 
ple have in handling them. 

A new method favoured at 
this stage is to introduce batch- 
es using a spring; loaded mech- 
anism and guide rails which 
enable the hatch to be pulled in- 
ward then easily upwards. 


Winter Sale 


Bargains 


IN CIM'RAL LONDON HOT MS 


flQ Royal Scot « m. **■ 

Near King's Cross and Lustaa 

0171 278 2434 


from Only 


, 50 Charing Cross 

* Bt TraUlgar Square in the 
heart of thv West End 

0171 839 7282 


£28 


PER PERSON 
PER NIGHT 


£40 


Kensington Palace ***+ 
(.'hist: to Kensington High St. 

& Knightslirnlge 

0171*937 8121 
A THISTLE HOTEL 


INCLUDING 
FULL ENGLISH 
BREAKFAST 


£42 


The Grosvcnor «i ★*** 

Tnturia & Buckingham I'abcc 
0171 834 9494* 

A THISTLE HOTEL 


£44 


Mount Royal n «« ★*+* 
Marble Arch, merit inking 
Oxford Street 

0171 6298040 

A THISTLE HOTEL 


£44 


Royal Horseguards*!*** 

Close to Trafalgar Square, 
Whitehall and the Hihislh 
nf Parliament 
0171 839 3400 
A THISTLE HOTEL 




CHILDREN WELCOME 

Nunng J mum null 2 4dtths: Ulhler b: Ntlt & cil hreakfr-t free 
h- 1 5: Stav free. 15 call per hrciklirt 
*lU namithiir pniaiL- hnhruitu, Uircvt dial luk-phunr. TV and tea Sc roAre 
nuking bo lax 1 *. IM.T, per pr ma per n*£fatliawfi.m ? pn<p]c during a duuhlc 
i* min mnna. ituludbig full Eitgfbh hreaklau Sh single rcuipann . 

Ask your Travel Agent to book through Hlghllfe on 0800 700 <00 
(N. Ireland 01232 312000) or call the hotel of your choice. 
Please quote reference EA 1 IN 23 1 2 

Mib'r.-t t>. bout.'H Alt Ji-liit, I'HTitt » tiror if CiiM£ in ['liv . 


Linford Christie flies home 
after brother stabbed to death 


Clare Garner 


A grieving Linford Christie 
broke off his training in Sydney, 
Australia, and flew into 
Heathrow Airport yesterday, 
following the news that bis 
younger brother, Russell, had 
been stabbed to death. 

One of Linford's former girl- 
friends. Judith Osborne, tbe 
mother of his eldest son. Mer- 
rick. 17, said the sprinter would 
he devastated by the death. 
“Russell got into* trouble now 
and again, but Linford will be 
totally shattered,” she said. “He 
realty loved Russell and always 
looked out for him.” 

RussclL 34. a former com- 




■ . : 
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puler operator, who was mar- 

rithtw 


tied with two children, once said 
of himself and Linford: “ We’re 
two different people living dif- 
ferent fives.” While one tot* the 
road to riches, becoming a na- 
tional hero and world-class win- 
ner. the oLhcr got caught up in 
crime. 

The Olympic gold medallis t 

- who commands a minimum 
fee of £30,000 a race - has a per- 
sonal fortune estimated at £4m 
and drives a Mercedes with 
the number plate RUN 100. His 
brother, however, was unem- 
ployed when he died in a street 
fight on PorlobeBo Road in west 
London on Friday. 

The glittering 'highlights of 
Linford's career - becoming 
“the fastest man on Earth” on 
winning the 100m gold medal at 
the Barcelona Olympics in 1992 

- contrast baldly with bis 
younger brother’s track record. 

James Russell Christie was 
bom in London in June, 1962, 
two years after his parents, 
James, now 71, and Mabel, 
who died last year aged 65. had 
from their native Jamaica. 

Linford - the fourth of sev- 
en children and now a grand- 


/ 
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Brothers: Unford Christie (above) arriving at Heathrow 
airport yesterday and Russell (above right) 


father at the age of 36 - spent 
several years in Kington, Ja- 
maica. with his grandmother, 
Lilian Morrison, before joining 
the family in 1967. Russell was 
already five-yeare-old. 

In the early years, Russell was 
more interested in sports while 
Linford was seen as the acade- 
mic one, nicknamed “Brain- 
box”. But Mien they left school, 
Unfoid started to take athlet- 
ics seriously and as be sped to- 
wards Olympic success, bis 


younger brother became in- 
creasingly bound up in crime. 

In a chapter of his autobiog- 
raphy, entitled Harassment, Lin- 
ford, who rarely speaks of his 
private life, described how Rus- 
sell became embroiled in a run- 
ning fend with some white 
people in the area. Despite 
Linford’s protective big broth- 
er behaviour, the problem 'es- 
calated, with police involvement 
which, according to Linford, 
amounted to harassment. On 


one occasion, writes Linford, 
police officers raided the fam- 
ily home looking for Russell. 

Over the past few years, the 
two brothers have lived in- 
creasingly separate lives. One 
family mend said: “Linford has 
not been particularly close to his 
brother for several years now, 
even though he stiQ loved him. 

“However, he is an emo- 
tional man and is sure to be up- 
set, not only because he was his 
brother, but also because he will 
be worried about the effect 
Russell's death has on their fa- 
ther.” 

In 1989 Russell was jailed for 
three years after being convicted 
at Guildhall Crown Court of 
holding Zoe Groves hostage 
.and beating her with a baseball 
baL On another occasion, he 
spent five months in custoify on 
remand, before being cleared of 
robbery charges. He said af- 
terwards: “Just because I have 
a rich brother, a lot of people 
get jealous. Wfe're two different 
people living different lives but 
I love him just the same.” 

Simon Williams, 32, an un- 
employed man of no fixed 
abode, is due to appear at 
Maiylebone Magistrates' Court 
today, charged with the murder 
of Russell Christie. 


SWIFTCALL 



L OVfT^OST 

INTERNATIONAL 

PHOI^lZallS 



A minimum pre payment of £25 entitles you to £25 
of SwiftcaU talktime, penny for penny that's over 
4 hrs to the USA. 


• All you need is a tone phone, and you almost 
certainly already have one. You're not limited to just 
using your own phone either, use a mobile, pay 
phone, hotel phone, or even a friend's today! 



4%S9p SJUrica SO? £1.02 

ftp £1-06 Mgarfi 7* £131 

SOp £1.08 PaUstai Sap £1-33 

SOP £1-33 BaagMn*90p £1.33 

For information on handiHls of other destinations and to open an account. 


CALL US NOW 
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in every city in the world? That takes millions 


\ ) 


of pounds worth of resources, doesn’t it? But now, if you’ve got an AIX or Windows NT™ based 


network, we can help you open for business 


in every city 


around the globe (at least, every city the Internet reaches) for a down-to-earth price. How 


in the world 


can we do that? With a powerful IBM software solution 


■ Ik' : 'a .Ci!.:.. ■ ■ • . 

,PJ .Ij.-'i ■<(. ,-h 


that lets millions of Internet users find, see and buy your products without leaving their chairs. 


It’s like having shops 


without paying rent 


It’s also a tool that lets you analyse buying habits and respond faster to latest trends 


or region, and to change prices and make updates in a snap. 


And while you’ll be open to all, you’11 be vulnerable to none. Because advanced security capabilities 


protect your transactions from all the prying eyes 


in the world. 


If you would like more information please call 0800 675 675 quoting INOl. 


Solutions for a small planet 


WNTia a ‘trademark “T Microwft Carp: 
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This man 
is so sick of 
politicians 
he has set 
up his own 
party. But 
who would 
vote for it? 


Michael Streeter 

John Muir is sick of politicians. 
He is tired of modem politics. 

The sentiments may sound 
familiar to many, but Mr Muir's 
response was far from conven- 
tional; one day. after a trial run 
on the British public at Speak- 
ers' Comer in Hyde Park, he 
simply founded his own politi- 
cal oiganisation. 

The result, the Albion Party, 
describes itself boldly as the 
“newest force in British politics" 
though so for it has barely man- 
aged even a blip on the coun- 
try' s radar screens. Few people 
outside its claimed 2,000 mem- 
bers will have heard of it. 

But Mr Muir is convinced 
that a mixture of his own ec- 
centric, cheny-picked views 
combined with a national weari- 
ness at the stale debates of 
Westminster will give the fledg- 
ling organisation lift-off. 

“I dunk we can win at least 
one seat - 1 am determined and 
convinced that it can be done,” 
he says. Though I don't expect 
everyone to believe that." 

The Albion Party purposely 


defies easy political labels of 
right or left or green and Mr 
Muir simply defines its position 
as “in front". Its members are 
aged “nine to ninety 7 ' and from 
all backgrounds and former 
persuasions, though with a bias 
towards the regions. 

Albion believes the United 
Kingdom should leave the Eu- 
ropean Union to recover its 
sense of identity, but eschews 
Thatcherite economics and in- 
stead seeks a return to the 
cosy world of the apprentice 
system, craf tsman ship and an 
emphasis on small businesses, 
co-operatives and self-em- 
ployment 

Mr Muir's mix'n’match poli- 
cies also include commitments 
to the “basic human right" of a 
dean environment including a 
move towards car-free centres 
by2,000, a written constitution, 
regional assemblies, decrimi- 
nalising of marijuana for med- 
icinal purposes and an end to 
exports of military equipment to 
regimes that ignore human 
rijpits. 

Its literature quotes the 
founder - and de facto leader - 



Smoke signals: John Muir, leader of the Albion Party, which believes in small business, regional assemblies and the medical use of marijuana Phbto£aph: Andrew Buurman 


as saying: "The answer is self- 
belief, empowerment and the 
restoration of democracy.” 

He insists his only motive is 
to make a serious impact on the 
British political landscape, 
adding, Td like it to be fun as 
well”. 

John Muir's own background 
gives little due to the mixture 
of progressive and romantic 
views uie Albion Parly now 
holds. 

Aged 50, he was brought up 


in a fomfly of market gardeners, 
attended a Jesuit school, had a 
short-term commission in the 
11th Hussars and then began a 
career in advertising and busi- 
ness. 

It was in his most recent ca- 
reer, as a freelance conference 
organiser, that he formed the 
idea for a new party, during fre- 
quent trips to the former Sovi- 
et Union. 

T was going backwards and 
forwards to Azerbaijan, watch- 


This Christmas, 
give him something he’ll 
probably never use. 

Our 90 day 

money back guarantee. 



Wm 


We know it's difficult buying Christmas 
presents for men. After all, how many pairs of 
socks can one man wear? 

So rf you're having problems with your 
Christmas shopping, may we suggest the 
Braun Rex Integral shaver? 

It's the only shaver to include a 90 day money 
back guarantee. So if he doesn't like it - for 
whatever reason - we'll happily take it back. 

We're pretty sure he'll appreciate it. though. 

After all, it s the best shaver we’ve ever made. 
Its unique pivoting head is specifically 
designed to follow the contours of the face. 
The result is our closest shave yet. 

And. with models ranging from E49.99 to 
E119.99. it should be easy enough to find 
one that suits him. 

Of course, you could play safe and get him 
another pair of socks this year. 

Bui just try reluming them to the shop after 
90 days* use and see what reaction you get. 


mg a country emerge from a 
union which it had been im- 
mersed in for some while,'’ he 
says. 

Tt just seems confident in the 
future despite the deep prob- 
lems it faces.” 

He adds: T sensed a drive 
and enthusiasm for what could 
be done.” 

Mr Muir, who was briefly a 
Tory party member, thought he 
saw a parallel with Britain’s 
“lost” potential outside the EU, 


and after rejecting the single-is- 
sue Referendum Party, and the 
“three-party medkxxacy”, set up 
his own in August. 

The party, which has offices 
in Victoria, central London, 
has spent thousands of 
pounds on advertising and 
takes up most of Mr Muir’s 
time. It has some of the trap- 
pings of a political organisa- 
tion: a full-time staff of six, a 
glossy brochure - and a fi- 
nancial backer whom 


Mr Muir refuses to name. 

Intact, he is notably reluctant 
to discuss any of the new par- 
ty’s finances, including how he 
can afford to work full-time for 
it, save to admit that the ad- 
ministration costs the equivalent 
of £60,000 a year. 

At the moment he is seeking 
fresh money to ensure Albion 
can field scores of candidates at 
the next election. 

Devotion to the new party ■ 
has had unexpected social con- 


sequences on some friendships 
for him and his wife, Caroline. 

. “We have been dropped like hot 
cakes by a certain set of 
friends,” he says. “Some think 
Fm off my head.” 

Mr Muir believes the con- 
trary; that his party will restore 
sanity, purpose and a sense of 
identity io British politics. 

“Of course a lot of people , 
think I’m off my trolley but in 
fact I’m on my trolley '•* and it's 
going in the right direction.” 


Labour deals blow to 
millennium festival 



Labour confirmed yesterday 
that it would not “sign a blank 
cheque” for the Millennium 
Exhibition, despite warnings 
that the project was in danger 
of folding. 

A huge dome to be built in 
Greenwich, south-east London, 
was expected to be the centre- 
piece of the millennium cele- 
brations. But Labour's heritage 
spokesman. Jade Cunningham, 
insisted yesterday that the Gov- 
ernment bad failed to come up 
with a realistic budget and he 
would not give an open-ended 
commitment to dip into lottery 
funds. Labour's backing for the 
project is seen as crucial because 
if the party wins the election the 
millennium ceiebratio ns will take 
place under a Blair government 

Government sources have 
warned that time is running out 
and unless the funding dispute 
is resolved within the next few 
weeks the exhibition will have 


to be abandoned or drastically 
scaled down. Bat the Deputy 
Prime Minister, Michael Hes- 
ettine, said that the Government 
was on course to raise £150m in 
sponsorship from the private 
sector and insisted extra lottery 
money would only be needed to 
deal with contingencies. 

The exhibition was dealt a 
further setback last week when 
Barry Hart op, chief executive of 
the organisers Millennium Cen- 
tral, left at the end of his 90-day 
contract- The Government is 
now proposing to take over 
the running of the project and 
is -considering handing it to a 
specially created public body, 
rather than tearing it in the pri- 
vate sector. 

Roger Freeman, Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, the 
Government troubleshooter 
who was given the job of son- 
ingout the beef crisis earlier this 
year, and Jennifer Page, chief 


executive of the Millennium 
Commission, look set to take 
over Mr Hartop’s role. 

But Mr Hartop warned yes- 
terday that it was essential for 
the funding dispute to be re- 
solved soon. The programme 
is extremely tight. It is going to 
be necessary to there to be clar- 
ity m the first two to three weeks 
of January,” he told BBC Ra- 
dio 4's The World This Weekend. 

On the same programme Dr 
C unningham denied that he 
had been “playing party politics" 
over the exhibition. “YfcVe been 
presented very recently with a 
budget, when we include all the 
figures, of something around 
about £lbn for a project which, 
on the basis of what we've been 
told, clearly has no possibility of 
financing itself,'’ he said. 

“We were first asked to give 
an open-ended co mmi tment in 
time and cash through the mil- 
lennium lottery income to this 


project and we’ve said no. That 
would be imprudent. Fm not go- 
ing to sign a blank cheque for any 
scheme whatever the cost and 
that remains our position. What 
we need to see for this project 
is a budget which is realistic.” 

Mr Heseltine said that under 
the proposals, the Millennium 
Commission, funded by the Na- 
tional Lottery, would put £200m 
into the project ana another 
£150m would be raised from the 
private sector. But he said the 
Government was proposing to 
extend funding for the commis- 
sion beyond 2000 to deal with any- 
cost over-runs. 

“In Government we made it 
dear we weren’t prepared to un- 
derwrite the situation, but what 
we were prepared to do was to 
extend the funding of tite Mil- 
lennium Co mmis sion beyond 
the date which so far is its final 
date. That would be lotteiy 
money." 


US rewards Jersey with $lm 
for role in seizing drugs money 


BRRun 


Philip Jcpne 

The Jersey police have been 
awarded more than $lm 
(£600,000) by the United States 
authorities for their help in 
tracking down the proceeds of 
drug tr affickin g. 

The money was seized by the 
US Customs during a money 
laundering operation organ- 
ised by lbxan drugs smuggler. 
Victor Stadter. 

The Jersey-based trust com- 
pany which Stadter tried to use 
to launder the money informed 
the local police who then initi- 
ated an investigation that led to 
$2. 1 m being seized when it was 
transferred from the Channel 
Islands to California. 

US ambassador William J 
Crowe, who will be traveUing to 
Jersey in the New Year to pre- 
sent tite award personalty, paid 
tribute to the assistance given 
by the island. 


“Co-operation between ju- 
risdictions, particularly in- 
ternationally, is a critical 
element in the fight against in- 
ternational drug trafficking and 
money laundering,” said Am- 
bassador Crowe. 

“The superb assistance given 
by the Jersey authorities led di- 
rectly to this successful outcome 
and demonstrates co-operation 

at its best” 

The cash, which represents 
about 5 per cent of the force’s 
annual budget, win be used to 
help combat drug trafficking 
ana to promote anti-drug health 
and education programmes on 
the island. 

Under Jersey law, any fi- 
nance company dealing with 
money believed to be connected 
with drag trafficking or terror- 
ism must inform the police. 
Around 300 such reports are 
made each year but according 
to Da Insp jfeter Hopper, head 


of the force's commercial 
branch and financial investiga- 
tions writ, only 5 per cent lead 
to police investigations. 

The Sim award is the second 
substantial sum the island has 
received following the seizure 
of drugs money. Last year, it re- 
tained £266,000 following a 
joint investigation with the US 
Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration (DEA), an inquiry that 
was begun when a man arrived 
at Jersey Airport with a suitcase 
full of gold bars. 

In this latest attempt to use 
the island for money launder- 
ing, Stadter and his partner, fel- 
low American Barry Rosen, set 
up an account in Jersey claim- 
ing thai 300 fairground sites they 
owned produced mi income of 
at least $100,000 a month. Over 
the next 6 months, more than 
$2m was transferred to the ac- 
count, but tiie finance house 
became suspicious when 


Stadter moved the money into 
another account belonging to a. 
Mexican woman, . Marina. 
Anaya-Herrera. 

When she attempted to 
transfer 52.1m to California, it 
was seized by the US Customs 
and in a subsequent San Fran- 
cisco court action, a juiyunan- 


was the proceeds of drug traf- 
ficking. discounting her claim 
that she had inherited it from 
her father. 

The court heard that Stadter 
had a long history of involve-, 
merit in drug smuggling and 
money laundering and that be 
had used at least 12 aliases. 

Mentioned in more than TO 
investigations by the DEA,: he 
is also believed td have 
arranged thedaring helicopter 
escape by an inmate from the 
Santa MattaprisOn id Mexico, 
which formed the basis'of the 
Charles Bronson £ha Breakout. 
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Fujimori threat 
raises stakes 
in Peru siege 


Lima — A no-nonsense nation- 
wide television broadcast by the 
Peruvian President Alberto Fu- 
jimori put nerves further on 
edge inside the besieged Japan- 
ese ambassador's residence in 
Lima yesterday, where govern- 
ment ministers and diplomats are 
said to have been using plastic 
rubbish bags as lovleis. One of the 
two Britons held is said to have 
become the “leader” of a room- 
ful of hostages. 

President Fujimori left open 
the possibility of a military as- 
sault on the building If the 22 
guerrillas did not surrender 
and free their 340 hostages. He 
flatly refused the key de mand 
of the Tupac Amaru members 
- the release of at least 300 of 
their jailed comrades. 

He called ou the guerrillas to 
hand their arms oveT to medi- 
ators. “In that way, the possi- 
bility of die state using force 
would be ruled out, 3 he said in 
a dramatic live broadcast last 
Saturday night. Observers not- 
ed that the wording left a com- 
mando assault very much still a 
threat, assuming that the rebels 
do not surrender soon. 

There was no sign of height- 
ened military activity in the ex- 
clusive residential San Isidro 
suburb, but hundreds of army 
commandos, poLice-and armed 
plainclothes officers dotted the 
area. 

Inside the building, .with the 
siege nearly a week old, condi- 
tions were described by a freed 
congressman as “almost a cru- 
el joke", as Mr Fujimori test- 
ed the rebels’ nerves. 

Each guerrilla of the Tupac 
Amaru Revolutionary Move- 
ment (MRTA.) is guarding 15 or 
so hostages - all men - locked 
in individual rooms. With elec- 
tricity cut, the captives are liv- 
ing in darkness at night. 

Pictures released yesterday 
show the captives, including 
Peruvian government ministers, 
foreign diplomats, Japanese 
businessmen and other digni- 
taries, lounging or sleeping on 
-bare floors. Most looked ex- 
hausted. A few managed smites. 

An anxious-looking Peruvian 
Foreign Minister Francisco 


Conditions are worsening for 
captives in the Japanese 
embassy, reports Phil Davison 


Tudela appeared to be in a 
kitchen with several other 
hostages. The Cuban ambas- 
sador to Peru was said to be suf- 
fering from a dislocated hip 
because of crouching on a floor 
but be was refusing to abandon 
an embassy colleague although 
the rebels gave him permission 



Captive: Foreign minister 
Tudela in the siege pictures 

to leave. “He is in great pain,” 
Peruvian congressman Javier 
Diez Canseco, released earlier 
in the week, told reporters. 

“After the running water was 
restored, the generator ran out 
of fuel so there was no jjower 
for the pump. It’s a major hy- 
giene problem. The hostages are 
using plastic bags as toilets." the 
congressman said. 

The local head of the Inter- 
nationa] Red Cross, Michel 
Minnig, spent the night in the 
seized residence, apparently to 
see if there was any reaction by 
the guerrillas to President Fu- 
jimori's message broadcast. 
“Everything is normal There 
has been no reaction up to 
now," Mr Minnig said when be 
came out yesterday. 

. “We thought we could.die at 
any moment," said Peruvian 


university professor Javier Sola 

Nadal re leased last Friday night 
after three days of captivity. He 
said David Griffith, one of two 
British citizens being held, had 
taken over the role of “leader" 
of their room full of hostages. 

“He was organising the dis- 
tribution of food, water and toi- 
let trips," Mr Sola Nadal said. 
The hostages apparently had to 
resort to plastic bags when 
portable toilets allowed in ear- 
lier were full or in use. 

Mr Griffith, in his mid-forties 
and general manager of Lima’s 
Hotel Las Americas, was born 
and brought up in Peru and 
holds dual nationality. The oth- 
er British hostage is Roger 
Church, 50, deputy head of the 
embassy here. The embassy has 
had no word on his condition. 

In a message he got out by 
two-way radio, permitted by 
the guerrillas, Mr Tudela said 
the rebels were serious, polite 
and did not swear. They had 
hurt no one, he said. The For- 
eign Minister said it was vital for 
his colleagues on the outside to 
find a way to communicate di- 
rectly with the rebels. The Ed- 
ucation Minister Domingo 
Palermo was going to and from 
the building, with Mr Mining, 
but the process of passing mes- 
sages was slow. 

In another radio contact on 
Saturday, rebel leader Nestor 



not linked with the g over nm ent". 

Outside a police cordon, but 
within hearing of the hostages, 
a local choir sang 'The Little 
Drummer Boy” and other 
Christinas sot^s to lift their spir- 
its. Two women who described 
themselves as “bumble Peruvian 
citizens", walked up and down 
past dozens of film crews, car- 
rying a bible and a large cross 
and saying prayers. “We are 
praying for the Virgin Mary to 
bring us a Qtristmas miracle, a 


A file picture of Nestor Cerpa (above), leader of the occupation of the residence, 
where hostages are shown (below right) in a photo released by Japan's Kyodo News. 
The man in a chair is Mofses Pantoja, head of Peru's Supreme Court Photographs: AP 

peaceful end for the hostages 
and their families," said one. 

Yesterday, thousands of peo- 
ple held a Peace and Solidarity 
March to the police cordon 
near the residence. They wore 
white ribbons, carried white bal- 
loons and ^ported “I love Peru" 
badges. Most were from official 
organisations, apparently part of 
a campaign by Mr Fujimori to 
show that he ms public support 
“A terrorist group cannot impose 
itself on 23 million people," he 
said in his broadcast 

Japan’s Foreign Minister 
Yolomh 0 lkeda,wba met Mr Fu- 
jimori and mediators here at the 
weekend, backed the Peruvian 
President’s stand. Peru would 
need Japan’s agreement for any 
assault on tfte residence, which 
is legally Japanese territory. 



significant shorts 


US tries to 
revive Middle 

East talks 

President Bill Clinton's 
Middle East peace envoy 
said he was meeting Israeli 
and Palestinian leaders m 
hopes of resuscitating talks 
on Hebron and Jewish 
settlements. 

“The important thing that 
I am using to do Is to re- 
energise the peace process 
and then he in a position to 
go back in a couple of days 
to report back to the 
President," Dennis Russ 
said. Mr Ross held meetings 
with the Israeli Prime 
Minister. Benjamin 
Netanyahu, in Jerusalem 
and with Palestinian 
President. Yasser Arafat, in 
self-ruled Gaza. His last 
mediation effort collapsed in 
October. Mr Arafat, who 
earlier cast doubts on Mr 
Ross's object Kitv. said after 
meeting the l : S ’envoy 
yesterday: “It was very 
construcih e and fruitful and 
an important meeting. We 
discussed hem to push the 
peace process forward in all 
meads.'’ Reuter - Jerusalem 

Serbs set up 
‘free’ councils 

Opposition leaders in 
Belgrade introduced a now 
weapon in their struggle 
against the Serbian 
President, Slobodan 
Milosevic - “shadow” 
governments for dozens of 
municipalities. 

The Union of Free Cities 
and Municipalities of Serbia 
was formed ahead of new' 
protest marches directed 
against Mr Milosevic and his 
derision to annul election 
results in towns won by the 
opposition. AP - Belgrade 

Greek road 
protest lifted 

Farmers lifted their road and 
rail blockades which had 
crippled Greece and let land 
transport move freely for the 
first time in 24 days. It was a 
victory for socialist Prime 
Minister, Costas Simitis. who 
had refused to yield to the . 
farmers’ demands over 
subsidy cuts in his austerity 
budget.. Reuter -Athens 


Romans pay 
tribute to 
Mastroianni 

Marcello Mastroianni was 
buried after a rousing open 
air funeral service in the 
heart of Rome. Hundreds of 
Italians packed a square on 
top of the CapitoJine hill for 
the ceremony. 

Must rnianni's w jdou , Flora 
Carahellu, their daughter 



Barbara and actress Sophia 
Loren (above) sai to one vide 
as fricuds paid tribute to the 
film idol who died lust week, 
aged 72. It was nearly 4ti 
years since Mastrounni had 
immortalised Rome's 
exuberance in Federico 
Fellini's film In Mce I yj. 
and he remained loved in the 
city. “A chapter in my life 
has closed," slid Ms 1-nren, 
"For 20 yean, we shared so 
many films, friendship, life." 
Reuter - Rome 


Prison revolt 
crushed 

Security Forces used leargas, 
water cannon and a 
bulldozer to storm a prison 
in Jcssorc. Bangladesh, 
crushing a revolt by inmates 
w’hich left at least five 
prisoners dead, police said. 
More than fill people were 
injured. Reuter - Dhaka 

Grumpy Santa 

A retired electrician who has 
played Santa Claus for more 
than 20 years was charged 
with assault for allegedly 
slapping a 7-year-o!d cub 
scout who had tugged his 
beard. Roy Reiser, 65,- 
apparently became angry 
after scouts accused him of 
being a fake. AP - Plaistov, 
New Hampshire 


Liberated Russia becomes 
a giant domain of the insane 


Heten Womack 

Yelets, central Russia 


A middle-aged man, smart in a black 
overcoat and red velvet scarf but with an 
odd pudding- bow] haircut, waved as my car 
drew up outside the Home for Incurable 
Mental Patients in Yelets. Here was a rar- 
ity, a visitor. “I am Vasily Knyazev. I am a 
dissident," he announced. 

The home's doctor, Stanislav Golipov, 
did not prevent Mr Knyazev from speak- 
ing out. On the contrary, he encouraged 
him to leH his story. "My wife betrayed me," 
he said. “She wanted to get her hands on 
ray flat So she put me in the mental hos- 
pital in Lipetsk [a nearby town]. J com- 
plained to the prosecutor, so the doctors 
falsely diagnosed schizophrenia and sent 
me here. There are other normal people 
in Lipetsk, i can give you lists of names. 
They have put me m the madhouse illegally. 
I am a normal person. I have higher edu- 
cation. 1 used to be a driver, first das- ... 
Now I wash the floors and feed the cows.” 

Dr Golipov said afterwards: “Absolute- 
ly bonkers- He was violent to his wife. But 
he could be released if there was somebody 
lo keep an eye on him. I have told him that 
if his brother comes to collect him, he can 
go. But the brother does not come. He's 
not a poor man. He brought several mil- 
lion roubles with him when he came to the 
home. But nobody cares about him." 

Dr Golipov admitted that in Communist 
times political dissidents were neutralised 
in mental hospitals, although he said he had 


not personally been involved in the abuse 
of psychiatry. “It mostly happened in 
Moscow. I was just a provincial doctor.” 

Since 1992 Russia has bad a law mak- 
ing it impossible to commit a person with- 
out proper medical evidence and a court 
order. “If someone is here," said the doc- 
tor, “it is either because he is a danger to 
hims elf or others . . . or simply because he 
has nowhere else to go." Conditions in the 
home were basic but no worse than in many 


There seems little 
difference between 
inmates and the 
disoriented population 


provincial Russian hotels. Rooms, shared 
between two, were clean after recent -re- 
el ecoration. Some Western medicines were 
available. The staff toilet was a hole in the 
ground, shielded by a metal box, in the mid- 
dle of a field. But then in my hotel the best 
in Yelets, a rat scuttled in the bathroom. 

There were some severely handicapped 
people in the home. Yet on the surface, oth- 
ers seemed more or less normal. Pasha^nd 
Petya, in their twenties, were rejected by 
their parents and grew up in children's 
homes from where, aged 18. they were 
transferred to the mental home. “We call 
them ‘carnival children’," said the doctor. 


“The unwanted children of drunks." They 
were not very bright but could have lived 
in society if only anybody wanted them. Now 
they are hopelessly institutionalised. Petya 
said: T had a family once but no one vis- 
its me. Who needs me?" 

Dr Golipov said: “The whole of Russia 
is a giant lunatic asylum. But yes, my pa- 
tients are madder in the sense that they lack 
commonly accepted logic; they suffer dis- 
tortions of perception." 

The home had a secure cell, for use if 
patients became violent but mostly they 
wandered freely. The most trusted ones 
were allowed to go into town to spend their 
state benefits, around £7 a month. 

One patient took me to one side in the 
garden and said the management stole food 
and clothes donated for the patients. 

They also shut patients up while they had 
drinking parties and made exclusive use of 
the sauna, which was supposed to be for 
the inmates, he said. It might be true; it 
might not. 

The light of the short winter day was fad- 
ing. The inmates had been shut up for the 
night. At an upper window they stood in a 
row, waving goodbye. 

Once, freethinkers were locked up in 
Russian mental institutions, so they could 
not challenge the totalitarian society out- 
side. Now, free spirits are no longer locked 
away. Instead, there sometimes seems to 
be little difference between the plight of 
the disoriented inmates, and the equally 
disoriented and poverty-stricken popula- 
tion out in the wider Russian world. 


Bulgaria faces new power fight 


Adrian Bridge 

Central Europe Correspondent 


Having spent the best part of the 
year reeling from an economic 
crisis which has seen the value 
of the national currency plum- 
met, prices soar and bread 
queues for the first time since 
1989, Bulgarians had hoped 
their unmts hambilis had no 
more surprises in store. 

No such luck. As the person 
blamed for many of the coun- 
try's woes, the Prime Minister, 
7~hnn vldenov, decided at the 
weekend that enough was 
enough and that he and his cab- 
inet would resign forthwith. In 
one fell swoop, economic prob- 
lems were compounded by a 
full-blown political crisis. 

Mr Videnov’s announce- 
ment, during a special con- 


_ of the Socialist Party (re- 
formed successor to the Com- 
munists), unleashed a power 
struggle between those anx- 
ious to implement economic re- 
forms and those keen to block 
them. Whoever wins will face 
opposition calls for fresh elec- 
tions. 

“Mr Videnov’s departure un- 
derlines the total helplessness 
of his government and party” 
said Ivan Kostov, leader of the 
opposition Union of Democ- 
ratic Forces. “Now there are 
better chances to find a way out 
of the current crisis ... through 
early elections." 

The Socialist Party romped to 
victoiy in parliamentary elec- 
tions two years ago after 
proraisng 10 cushion the impact 
of market reforms. Instead of 
cushioning reforms, however. 


the government stalled oq 
them, pl unging the country into 
its worst economic crisis since 
Communist tunes and leaving 
it even further behind its former 
Warsaw Fact allies. 

While countries such as 
Poland and Hungary are knock- 
ing on the doorofNato and the 
European Union, Bulgaria still 

tf^Brussels and has attract- 
ed the lowest level of foreign in- 
vestment in the region. 

The government’s failure to 
meet reform targets, including 
the doting or restructuring of 
loss-making state enterprises, 
earlier this year led to the sus- 
pension of funding from the 
World Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, moves 
which themselves precipitated 
a run on the national currency, 


the lev, which has fallen seven- 
fold against the dollar. 

The result has been esta- 


te wheat shortages) and a rush 
for hard currency at tanks and 
almost daily price rises in the 
shops (annual inflation is set to 
reach 280 per cent). 

On top of that, corruption 
and crime are rampant, as ex- 
emplified by Ihe lolling in Oc- 
tober of the former prime 
minis ter Andrei Lutanov, be- 
lieved to have been about to 
give details of high-level gov- 
ernment corruption. 

Not surprisingly, seasonal 
cheer is in snort supply in Sofia. 
But there is still some* room for 
humour. “Have the Bulgarian 
people reached the bottom 
et?" runs a current jofce. “Yes. 
ut they’re digging deeper." 
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Hong Kong: Handfol of electors choose 
pro-Peking stalwarts for new council 

Credibility 
gap for 

China’s 

puppets 


Stephen Vines 

Shenzhen 


The normally unassuming left- 
wing unde union leader, Hun 
Yiu-cbung. grinned broadly and 
waved two outstretched arms to 
celebrate his victory. Having 
been defeated by a wider elec- 
torate last year, he topped the 
poll of 399" hand picked “elec- 
tors", approved by China to se- 
lect the members of a 
Provisional Legislature in Hong 
Kong to rival the existing body. 
The trouble with the existing 
u body, as far as China is con- 
— cemed, is that too many people 
j were allowed to vote. 

H Yesterday, the victors and the 
n defeated were contemplating a 
r result hailed in China's official 
a media as guaranteeing a 
smooth handover of power 
from Britain to Peking in almost 
six months' time. 

According to a commentary 

‘The pro-China 
camp don’t 
really agree on 
anything except 
their opposition 
to the British’ 


which appeared in China’s lead- 
ing newspapers, most of Hong 
Kong's people are backing the 
new body. 

But many of the defeated 
candidates are taking a more 
jaundiced view, despite the fact 
that the 70 who were unsuc- 
cessful went through the same 
vetting process as the 60 who 
were elected, in order to secure 
China's approval for their 
candidature. 

As things turned out, three- 

uarters of the successful can- 

dates came from among the 
399 voters who selected them. 
Candidates who were not mem- 
bers of the selection body were 
even denied access to the hotel 
where the selectors were stay- 
ing in the Chinese border town 
of Shenzhen. 

They are now privately of- 
fering a foretaste of the troubles 
which lie ahead. One put it this 
way: “Before Britain leaves,” he 
said, “it is good enough for us 
all to be pro-Peking, but after- 
wards pro-Peking won’t mean 
anything, that's when you’ll see 
all the squabbling breaking out 
because (he so called pro-China 1 
camp don’t really agree on any- 
thing except their opposition to 
the British." 

The new legislature has what 
may be regarded as a token op- 
position, consisting of six mem- 
bers previously associated with 
the pro-democracy camp. The 


S 


overwhelming majority are old 
style pro- China stalwarts and 
recent converts who used to 
be bastions of the British 
establishment 

They will certainly not be a 
thorn m the side of the Chinese 
government But they will have 
to struggle to gain credibility, 
not justbecause they were cho- 
sen by such a small group of 
people, but also because they 
are far from representing the 
brightest and best in Hong 
Kong politics. 

Many of those fitting that de- 
scription are in the pro-democ- 
racy camp which had majority 
backing in the existing legisla- 
ture but will be absent from the 
new body. 

An additional complication is 
that the Provisional Legislative 
Council wffl have to meet in 
Shenzhen because China is 
worried that the democrats will 
challenge its legitimacy in the 
courts if it sits in Hong Kong. 
China also wants to avoid the 
inevitable protests which would 
accompany sittings in the 
colony. 

However, Shenzhen is far 
from an ideal choice of venue. 
It' is a typical frontier town, hid- 
ing its wild west characteristics 
behind gleaming skyscrapers. 

The city bailed by China ’s 
paramount leader, Deng Xi- 
aoping, as an example of eco- 
nomic development also seems 
to be a home to uninhibited 
itution, and a place where 
jg dealing takes place on an 
alarming scale. 

The hotel diosenfor the se- 
lectors to stay in has a partic- 
ularly ootorious reputation for 
being populated by a large 
army of prostitutes. Indeed, on 
the eve of the poll a number of 
them turned up at the hotel to 
find it sealed off to the public 
because members of the se- 
lection committee were “work- 
ing". “We’re trying to work 
too,” objected one of the 
women. 

Meanwhile, Britain’s promise 
of mobilising international sup- 
port against the new body has 
produced immediate backing 
from the United States and 
Australia. The Americans 
described the establishment 
of the Provisional Legislature 
as a “very worrisome develop- 
ment". 

Yesterday, Australia’s for- 
eign minister, Alexander Down- 
er. said: “The maintenance and 
development of democratic po- 
litical institutions [are] impor- 
tant factors in Hong Kong’s 
continued success as an 
international business centre.” 

However, mindful of the 
trading consequences, it is un- 
likely that any of Britain's allies 
- or indeed Britain itself - will 
follow up these protests with 
any form of action against 
China. 


NOTICE TO 
HALIFAX STUDENT 
CURRENT ACCOUNT 
CUSTOMERS. 


Halifax Building Society announces 
an increase in the rate of interest 
charged on Halifax Student 
Current Account unauthorised 
debit balances. 

From 1st January 1997 the rate 
Tor unauthorised overdrafts for 
students will be 1.39% per month 
(18.0% EAR). 

All other overdraft rates of interest 
charged remain unchanged. 

EAR is the equivalent annual rate. 
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Light relief: A Christmas lantern on ifisplay in San Fernando, the Philippines, during a competition for the bast entry, a symbol of unity among residents Photograph: Reuter 



emperor 




On the way out: Emperor Franz Josef; one of the last of 
the Habsburgs to rule Photograph: Hutton Getty 


rjpjtoe Habsburgsfwant the 
: crovfp? One says'ipever- 
Ttever-i 

Budapest— to what must rank as oae of the most 
unlikely political comebacks of the century, de- 
i of the last Habshuxseinperor are mice 
j their marik in the territories their 
1 for huqjfreds of years. 

Ndt surprisingly, the comeback revolves 
around the dries of Vienna and Budapest, the 
twin centres of power in the latter years of the 
Austro-Hungazian empire, which at its peak 
stretched from the Adriatic to what .is now 
Ukraine. 

The most striking example of the trend is the 
appointment last week of Geoig von Habsburg, 
the 32-year-oJd grandson of Emperor Karl I, to 
the position of Hungary’s ambassador for 
European integration. 

In neighbouring Austria, the traditional heart 
of Habsburg power, Georg’s brother, Karl, 33, 
was recently elected to represent the country in 
the European Parliament. In addition, he serves 
as president of Austria’s branch of the Pan- 
European movement. 

The appoimmemm Budapest where Kari I and 
his predecessor Franz Josef I both held the title 
King of Hungary, marks the first time a Habsburg 
has been given an official post in the country since 

1918fofl^ng defeat in the^Fhst Wodd'’&&r. " 

In addition to coming as a surprise, the move 
is fuD of historical irony. While Georg von Hab- 
sburg’s predecessors (fid ail they could to keep 



_ id while Mr von Habsburg himself was 
bom an archduke and remains related to many 
of Europe’s royal families, he was formally 
sworn into his new post by Hungary’s Social- 
ist Prime Minister Gyula Horn, a man who 
spent most of his political life in; the Hungar- 
ian Communist Party. 

“Having a Habsburg in the position [of am- 
bassador) will help to enhance the reputation and 
image of Hungary," said Mr Hom, who has made 
membership of the European Union and Nato 
Hungary’s key foreign poficy goals. 

The new ambassador, who holds Hungarian 
citizenship and has worked as director of a film 
company m Budapest since 1993, was quick to 
deny that he saw his new job as a stepping stone 
to the restoration of the monarchy. 

“Let’s forget about all that,” he to Id The 
Independent. “We have got much more impor- 
tant things to do now - such as bringing Hun- 
gary back into Europe. We Habsburgs are a 
political family. We have been in the pas, and 
why not again in the future?" r . • 

. Otto yon Habsbui& 83, himself a keen advo- 
cate of the Hnngarian cause, has long since re- 
nounced any dann to his father’s throne. But the 
same is not true of all the family members. . 

Before his election to the European Parliament 
in October, Georg von Habsburg’s older broth- 
er, Karl, refused to be drawn when quizzed on 
the issue. Asked if he believed the Habsb 
monarchy could return to rule once more, he 
“Never say never again.” 


Red flag droops in Paris 
as old guard marches out 


Mary Dejevsky 

Paris 


The old guard of France's 
decidedly old-style Communist 
Party finally bowed out yester- 
day, on the last day of a party 
congress, after five days of 
line-by-line resistance to a 
programme of change. 

The victor was Robert Hue, 
the parly's candidate in last 
years presidential elections, 
who was able to stomp his 
genial pragmatism on the party 
for the firs time. 

Fate played its part: Georges 
Marchais, who led the party in 
its pro-Moscow course until well 
after the frill of the Berlin Wall, 
and whose influence persisted 
even after he left the leadership, 
spent the opening day of the con- 
gress on the operating table. Yes- 
terday, Mr Hue denied reports 
that his 76-ycar-old predecessor 
had bad a Yellsin-styte heart by- 
pass, saying that he had “only" 
had o pacemaker fitted. 

But the image of the ailing 
Comrade Marchais hung over 
the congress as a symbol of the 
party’s past A chapter in the 
party’s history was over, and a 
dutch of senior figures reagned, 
for reasons of age, policy dif- 
ferences or expediency, from the 
policy-setting national bureau. 


This was a congress shot 
through with ambiguities. Held 
in a cavernous hall beneath the 
futuristic arch of La Defense, it 
was attended by more than LOGO 
delegates, many of them sport- 
ing Kari Marx beards, Lenin 



George Marchais: Symbol 
of Communist Party’s past 


out of the party’s glory days. Un- 
smiling doormen preferred the 
black-dad Che Guevara look. 

. Everyone sat at long tables 
arranged in a hug: square, de- 
signed to foster a mint of “free 
discussion”. By Friday after- 
noon, they were barely beyond 
the “Preamble", voting page by 


with yellow party cards 
t high in the air. It was back 
to basks in a big way. “What is 
meant by the term ‘working 
class' in the hi-tech age?” But 
the votes were easy: over- 
whelming victories for Mr Hue 
and the “modernists” . - 

The. result is a policy docu- 
ment described as a realistic” or 
“Jamis-fike”, depending who is 
speaking. The party continues to 
recognise the need for “class 
struggle” but will tolerate cap- 
italist (private) money to help 
out the public sector. It oppos- 
es the Maastricht treaty and the 
single currency, but favours “Eu- 
ropean construction". It would 
take part in a Socialist govern- 
ment, but objects to key planks 
of the Socialists’ policies on 
social matters and on Europe. 

With an eye on its real oppo- 
nents for the workers’ vote -the 
extreme-right National Front - 
the party presents itself as 
France-centred and protection- 
ist compared with the Socialists. 
The dominant colour at the 
congress was yellow (the colour 
often adopted by the National 
Front). The red flag was barely 
to be seen: just a coiner on the 
congress banner, balanced by a 
tricolour; proceedings conclud- 
ed with the Marseillaise and the 

Internationale - in that order. 


El Gordo spills 
lottery millions 
on Valencia 


Pamela Roffe 

Associated Press 


Madrid — Christmas came 
early for more than 100 resi- 
dents of the southern Spanish 
townoTVUmciayvstmlaywlira 
the lottery that Mils iteetf as the 
world’s richest showered its 
grand prize of 33bn pesetas 
(flSfcn) on than. 

The jackpot, which 
Spaniards dob “H Gordo”, 
(The Fat One) was split among 
the holders of the 120 tickets 
bearing the number 56169 . 

The Christmas draw dished 
data total of 166bn pesetas in 
tax-free winnings. 

Hie whining number was 
picked yesterday morning by 
one of the pupils of Saint Dde- 
fonso School, Madrid, who are 
the i stars each year of the tra- 
ditional ticket draw ceremony, 
which is televised across the 
country Student Raquel Vfl- 
laescnsa beamed as she sang 
out the coveted number. 

Minions of other lottery play- 
ers waited to see if they had woo 
one of the hundreds of small- 
er prizes. 

Spaniards spent an estimat- 


ed 213 bn pesetas in recent 
weeks to take part in the coun- 
try’s favourite ynletide tradition, 
an increase of 7.6 per cent over 
last year. 


Spaniards play, because the 
30,000-peseta tickets for each 
number are osuaQy split among 


and dub mates. Most people 
buy one or several of the ten 
3,000-peseta shares issued for 
each number; though stakes 
can be divided down to as lit- 
tle as 100 pesetas. 

The national lottery system 
■was originally established as a 
charity daring the reign of 
King Carios m in 1763. But its 
objective gradually evolved into 
fining state coffers. . 

The Christmas lottery easi- 
ly as popular as Santa Claus, 
was begun in 1818. The Span- 
ish treasmy now takes a 30 per 
Cent ent’of the takings before the 
draw. . . 

Spaniards, who spend more 
per head on gambling than 
any nationality accept Hhpinos, 
have seodflybou^t more tick- 
ets for El Gordo every year since 
1978. 


Newt 
grovels 
to save 
his 
hide 


Rupert Cantwell 

Washington 


In an attempt to save his Speak- 
ership, Newt Gingrich has is- 
sued a chastened apology after 
being found guilty by a biparti- 
san House committee of vio- 
lating congressional ethics rules 
and failing to ensure that some 
of his political activities did 
not violate federal tax laws. 

. The offences were listed in a 
22-page report delivered by the 
House of Representatives ethics 
committee, after a two-year in- 
vestigation of allegations that 
Mr Gingrich may .have im- 
properly used tax exempt do- 
nations to finance a highly 
political college course he 
taught until 1994. It also said the 
Speaker gave untruthful infor- 
mation during the investigation. 

In response, the normally 
cocksure Mr Gingrich was con- 
trite as never before. “I was 
over-confident and in some 
ways naive,” he declared in a 
statement at the weekend, ad- 
mitting he had stirred a con- 
troversy which “could weaken 
the faith people have in their 
government ... In my name and 
over my signature, incomplete, 
inaccurate and unreliable state- , 
meats (were provided]”. 

It is now up to the commit- 
tee - of five Republicans and 
five Democrats - to. decide his 
punishment This could extend 
to formal censure or expulsion 
from the House. But last night 
a milder sanction, perhaps a 
reprimand, seemed more prob- 
able. enabling him fo win a sec- 
ond term as Speaker - the firs t 
Republican to do so since 1929. 
As the committee acknowl- 
edged, Mr Gingrich did not seek 
personal gain from his actions. 

Survival is not a foregone 
conclusion. No mercy is to be 
expected from Democrats, and 
no sooner had the co mmi ttee is- 
sued its conclusions than the 
Gingrich camp launched an ex- 
ercise to bolster support among 
Republicans for the 7 January 
vote. Though the parly retained 
a 20-seat majority in the new 
House, he can afford vety few 
defections. 

Even if he is re-elected, it is 
clear that Speaker Gingrich of 
the 105th Congress will be a far 
cry from the brash and over- 
weening leader of the 104th, 
who became the most unpop- 
ular figure in American politics. 
The meek admission of wrong- 
doing follows two years of in- 
sistence that he was tile victim 
of a witch-hunt by Democrats, 
smarting from having lost con- 
trol of the House. 
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A lame Major can still give peace a chance 


T h .j tonjbere are back on both 
ades of the sectarian divide in 
Northern Ireland. On Friday 
night, a gunman attempted to murder 
a Unionist politician as he visited his 
sick son in a Beifest children's hospi- 
tal It was the work of the ERA. Yes- 
terday came the response: a bomb 
exploded under the car of a leading 
republican - the work of loyalist para- 
militaries. r 

It sounds so familiar, so wearisome 
so inevitable; armed extremists lobbing 
hatred at each other all over again But 
what happened this weekend wasn’t 
inevitable - nor need Northern Ireland 
be poised on the brink of an endless 
escalation of violence and vitriol. If the 
paramilitaries and politicians — includ- 
ing our own Prime Minister — raise 
their game and exhibit a little more 
political maturity and understanding 

than many of them have hitherto shown, 

then peace may still be possible. 

The ceasefire by IRA and loyalist ter- 
rorists two years ago heralded'a unique 
opportunity to pursue peace through 
negotiation rather than the barrel of a 
gun. And while the terrorists them- 
selves have to take ultimate responsi- 
bility for the absence of peace, the 
British government failed to fully seize 
the chance for peace. 

For once, S inn Fein, the political 
wing of the IRA, was ready to promote 
its cause through peaceful negotiations. 
On the other side, the political repre- 


sentatives of the loyalist paramilitaries 
turned out - surprisingly - to be ready 
to talk peace a$ well The IRA cease- 
fire was left in ruins after the bombing 
of Canary Wharf and Manchester. But 
the loyalists still refrained from retal- 
iation - until yesterday. 

Even with a ceasefire, sustaining 
peace was never going to be easy; dif- 
ferent ades among the terrorists, the 
public and the politicians s till held pas- 
sionate and incompatible views about 
the future of the province. Neverthe- 
less, the prospects for channelling 
those disagreements into peaceful 
political negotiation were probably the 
best for a generation. 

Given such a historic backdrop John 
Major’s performance was lame. He 
moved too slowly and as his majority 
shrank he pandered to the unionists 
and hardliners within his own party. 
Delay, prevarication and further delay 
characterised the British government's 
political strategy. Whether it be the per- 
manence of peace, the decommission- 
ing of weapons or the charade of pre- 
talks elections, hurdle after hurdle was 
thrown up for Sinn Fein to jump before 
talks could begin. The British govern- 


of the ceasefire, and of the line Sinn 
Fein was trying to bold with impatient 
ERA activists. 

Delaying talks was an even more 
dangerous strategy, given the time lim- 
its on the Government’s freedom to 
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manoeuvre. Realising that the Gov- 
ernment majority was dwindling fast, 
the Prime Minister should have acted 
before he became too dependent on 
David Trimble’s Ulster Unionists. 

The Unionists can count even less to 
their credit in the missed opportunity for 
peace. Both Paisley and Trimble have 
chosen to use their power in ParUament 
to pursue their narrow short-term polit- 
ical interests: sabotaging inclusive talks. 
The Unionists, it seems, are so stub- 
bornly opposed to any change, or to dia- 
logue with those they disagree with, that 
they are prepared to sacrifice the chance 
of Northern Irish peace. They believe 


they can bounce the British government 
into backing their intransigence. 

But the game isn’t over yet Northern 
Ireland has not yet succumbed to wide- 
spread terror on the stale seen in the 
past Just because the current British 
government was too slow to act' at the 
beginning, and now has its hands tied by 
the Unionists, doesn't mean that a new 
government won’t take the initiative 
after an election. So long as the next 
prime minister - of whatever party - has 
a big enough majority not to depend on 
back-room bargains, a new government 
could throw its weight into talks. 

But if progress is to be made after a 


British general ejection, all sides have 
to make an effort not to rule anything 
out in the next few months. If violence 
erupts on a huge scale in the New Year, 
there may be nothing left of the peace 
process for a new government to 
retrieve. The paramilitaries and their 
backers should have tbs sense to realise 
that escalating the violence now would 
not be in the interests of the people 
they claim to represent All they can 
hope to do now is play a holding game 
until the election, and position 
themselves for political action imme- 
diately afterwards. 

But John Major has a responsibility 
to avoid damaging the peace process, 
too. Expecting him to ignore his 
problems in Westminster for the sake 
of Northern Ireland is sadly unrealis- 
tic The people of Nonhem Ireland v. ill 
be frustrated that their security is play- 
ing second fiddle to British politics 
but nothing can change that. All 
we can hope for is that Mr Major will 
not escalate the tension - as he has 
done on several occasions in the past 
few months. It wasn't necessary to 
stamp so hard on the Adaxns-Hume ini- 
tiative for a new ceasefire last month. 
Nor, during last week’s visit to the 
province, cud he have to make such a 
point of criticising the Sinn Fein pres- 
ident while talking of Trimble's “vig- 
orous” advocacy. This kind of talk 
cuts the ground from under the feet of 
any would-be Sinn Fein doves. Now if 


the IRA returns to ils callous butchery, 
what chance will David Ervine, for all 
his impressive behaviour so far. have to 
restrain the loyalist paramilitaries he 
represents? 

John Major should reflect on his 
position. The Unionists arc unlikely to 
be able to do much for him for very 
long. And by accommodating them he 
risks losing something much more 
important: peace in Northern Ireland. 


Mr Mandelson’s 
driving ambition 


G lowing, slanting eyes flicker 
through the darkness from West- 
minster. Only this time they aren't red. 
they arc green. Labour MPs watching 
Peter Mandelson slip through the 
night in his chauffeur-driven silver 
Rover arc seething with envy. But if 
this present from the Ministry of 
Sound night dub is really a symbol of 
Mr Mandelson s rising status within 
the Labour Party, his opponents 
should have little to worry about. A sil- 
ver Rover is not going to be enough to 
whisk Mr Mandelson into the job as 
Labour’s No 2. 

The real deputy prime minister in 
waiting - John Prescott - has a Jaguar. 
And he owns it himself. 
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We voted for 
Europe, not 
Euro-merger 

Sir: The suggestion that when this 
country applied for entry to the 
EEC we joined only an economic 
co mm unity with no serious political 
dimensions is described by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as 
“mythology” (“Europe's where the 
action is”, 19 December) 

There was no doubt in my mind 
that what I said “yes” to in the 1975 
referendum was entry to a 
European Economic Community. I 
did not agree to a monetary or 
lineal union. -Whether that arose 
m misunderstanding or 
misinformation I cannot say, 
although having followed the 
debate about entry closely I am • 
doubtful if it was die former. If I 
was asked the same question now, 
my reply would be the same. Had I 
been asked then the question “Do 
you wish the UK to join a monetary 
or political union of European 
states?” my reply then, as now, 
would also have been an emphatic 
“no". 

Not for one moment did I think 
that our then government had any 
intention of committing this 
country to anything resembling the 
now proposed abdication of 
political power, jurisdiction, 
monetary and fiscal policy to 
un elected and apparently 
untouchable rule-makers, 
operating from a safe distance and 
based in a foreign state. Our 
parents' generation endured two 
horrendous wars to preserve the 
nation state from that very 
eventuality. 

Over the past 20 years I have had 
the privilege of getting to know, 
and count as friends, citizens of 
many of the nation states that 
signed up to the EEC, and have 
seen first hand the good points as 
well as the less good aspects of 
their countries. There are many 
things we could copy to our definite 
advantage, but we do not need to 
jettison our national heritage and 
identity, let alone our political and 
financial independence, to do so. 

Indeed, if the present policy of 
conformity is pursued without 
challenge, shops across Europe will 
all be selling identical Euro-goods, 
and we shaft all be eating similar 
Euro-permitted foods, wearing 
s imil ar Euro-clothes. driving 
similar-looking Euro-care, living 
and working in virtually identical 
Euro-stylc buildings, and using the 
same nondescript Euro-currency to 
purchase all these things What a 
prospect for the generations to 
come! 

KEITH W NASH 
Cambridge 

Sin John Redwood (“We didn’t ^ 
vote fora country called Europe , 

21 December) distorts history by 
claiming that when Britain was 
joining ihe EEC “no one told us we 
were joining the European Union 
or that the common market would 
gradually metamorphose into a 

country called Europe”. 

The EEC summit conference ot 
October 1972, attended by our 

Prime Minister and widely 

reported by the British media, 
committed existing and future 
members of the EEC to the 
creation of a European Union by 
the end of 1979 and an Eeononnc 
and Monetary Union by the end of 
1980. 

As director of the European 
Movement during the jcMgpMgJ* 
British enuy during 1970-71 and as 
national organiser mthe « j 
referendum camp-'ugn in 1 

can confirm. ^^^KfSur 
and my own records, that 



briefings to public speakers on our 
behalf always stressed the political 
nature of European integration 
and the need for Europe to develop 
from a common market into a 
political union. 

ERNEST WISTR1CH 
London NW3 

Cricket bats can 
be dangerous 

Sir. I was angered by the 
implication that gun chib members 
are, by definition, more dangerous 
than cricketers, in your report (20 
December) on the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s remarks. 

I have practical experience. As an 
eight-year-old I was knocked 
unco nscious cm the school 

1 . Kit n fwir»Yi>ceK/l 


cricket baL When 18 1 was knocked 

unconscious by a hockey stick at a 

Christian youth centre. On the rugby 
field I sprained an ankle and a knee, 
and others have fared much worse. 

In 40 years of target shooting I 
have never had any significant 
injury, and I can vouch for the act 
that injuries are extremely rare. -All 
shooters know the potential for 
harm and so avoid it by safety 
twining. The discipline amongst 
SSissogoodtbatthe^ 
subscription to the National Small- 
hire Rifle Association for a club, 

liability insurance, ts £40. 

Please, please understand that 

Cmas Hamilton, but we are not 
SS^ridalmania^youwould 
have your public believe. 

l^^ed, Hertfordshire 


Higher education 
on the cheap 

Sir: In his article advocating top-up 
fees for students, (12 December) 
David Walker stated that “the 
expansion of higher education in 
recent years has been paid for by 
the Government on the basis of 
reducing the amount of public 
money per student". 

It would be more accurate to say 
that this expansion has been paid for 
by the students (who have to incur 
debts for the privilege of enjoying a 
declining quality of education) and, 
principally, by the staff, who have 
mcxeasetitheirwoildoadswhile 
experiencing a pay freeze of 
unprecedented length and severity. 

The value of the top point of the 
lecturer's scale has in fact declined 

by 0.5 per centra real terms over 

the last decade. 

Mr V&Iker may sneer at our 
“agitation” bat what makes him 
think that top-up fees would not be 
“clawed back” by government, 
leaving students worse off and staff 
and universities as impoverished as 
before? The solution is not top-up 
fees, but a combination of a 
learning bank for students and a 
pay review body for staff. 

PKBURG 

President, Association of University 

Teachers 

London Wll 

Sin I have just returned from a visit 
to Taiwan, Malaysia and Singapore 
in connection with validation of 
University ofWales degrees. 

British universities are held in very 


high regard in Asia and elsewhere. 
This is reflected in the numbers of 
students who take courses here. Our 
export earnings are substantial. 

On two occasions during my visit 
I was dismayed to be told that the 
twin problems of underfunding and 
very high student numbers are now 
known throughout the world. This 
knowledge can only serve to 
discourage students from coming 
here. Funding restrictions are 
simply false economies. 

BRUCE CURRY 
Senior Lecturer 
Cardiff Business School 
Unhvrsity of Wales, Cardiff 


Arguments for a 
minimum wage 

Sir. The Institute for Fiscal Studies 
has not “published a report hostile 
to the minimum wage” (Letters. 16 
December). The article 10 which 
Mr Cony refers recognises and 
describes the wide range of possible 
arguments in favour of a minimum 
wage and evaluates one of them at 
length, namely that it might be a 
good way to redistribute income 
from the rich to the poor. This is 
shown not to be the case: most of 
the poorest households have no 
members in employment. However, 
as the article makes dear, the feet 
that bad arguments exist for a policy 
does not imply that the policy itself 
is bad, merely that other arguments 
are needed to support it. 

AMANDA GOSLING 
Institute for Fiscal Studies 
London WC1 


Perverted policy 
on sentencing 

Sir I should tike to draw attention 
10 two articles in “Significant 
Shorts” (14 December). In one, a 
priest had abused his position of 
trust and admitted to 25 cases of 
indecent assault on children over a 
14-year period. In the other a man 
had been convicted for cultivating 
cannabis. 

In the former, damage had been 
done not only to the Roman 
Catholic Church but, far more 
seriously, to those children. In the 
latter, a therapeutic plant that 
people don't die from or become 
addicted to was being produced. 

The priest got two-and-a-half 
years, the gardener four. I suggest 
that it is not only the priest that is 
perverted, but also the legal system 
that thinks we need more protection 
from the latter than the former. 
MARKTACEY 
HM Prison Exeter 


Legend of the 
burnt battle bus 

Sin I was sorry to read in the article 
by Simon Edge on “by-election 
bruiser” Andy Ellis (“Mr Fix-it 
goes global”, 17 December) the 
incorrect statement about Labour 
activists “burning the Liberal 
•battle bus* after the Newcastle- 
under-Lyme by-election in 1986". 

The article continues: "The 
Liberals are said uot to have 
complained too much because they 
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knew they deserved it” The truth is 
that they amid not complain, 
because it was not true. 

When pushed, the Liberals had 
to admit that there was no evidence 
for this at all. 

Mis LLIN GOLDING MP 
(Newcastle-under-Lyme, Lab ) 
House of Commons 
London SW1 


Doctor who 
fought abortion 

Sin Mrs P L Cohen (letter, 12 
December ) does not tell the full 
story about Dr Aleck Bourne. 

Yes, in 1 938 the late Dr Bourne 
was charged under Section 58 of 
the 1861 Offences against the 
Person Act with performing an 
illegal abortion on a woman who 
had been raped by a group of 
soldiers. He did if to save the sanity 
of the young woman but in no way 
meant it to open the floodgates 16 
the present abortion laws. He 
pleaded not guilty and was 
acquitted. 

By 1967 Dr Bourne had become 
so appalled by the rcsullsnf ihe 
case that he was one of the 
founding members of the Society 
for the Protection ot Unborn 
Children and served on the 
executive committee until his 
death. He totally opposed the 1967 
Abortion -Act and predicted that 
the legalisation of abortion would 
lead to “the greatest holocaust in 
history”. How prophetic his words 
have turned out to be after more 
than 4 million abortions, 98 per 
cent done on social grounds. 
GORDON BUCHAN 
Chairman. Society for the Protection 
of Unborn Children 
Aberdeen Branch 
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No one deserves 
to be stalked 

Sir Emma Daly's article on the 
new 1 Protection from Harassment 
Bill ( “For talking, read stalking". 17 
December) was astonishing. 

Spumed lovers throwing things 
through windows, writing on or 
scratching cars, telephoning at all 
hours of the day et al arc not 
behaving criminally, we are told; 
presumably because of the defence 
of crime passionnel. (It seems to be 
overlooked that such a defence is 
in fact mitigation for behaviour 
that has already been deemed 
criminal). 

“Sarah", in the case study Ms 
Daly gave, even concluded: 
“Sometimes people deserve to be 
harassed.” Anyone who has 
suffered at the hands of a 
disgruntled ex-partner would 
recognise such an attitude, h is to 
be hoped that the new Bill will 
encourage the police to take such 
“domestic" crime more seriously, 
for there is no doubt that it is 
criminal, whatever the mitigation. 
PHIL MCLAUGHLIN 
Glasgow 

Sir: For several years, I have 
periodically been in receipt of mail 
which 1 find absolutely terrifying, 
and 1 am sure that any “reasonable 
person” would agree that my fairs 
are justified. Can you confirm that 
under ihe Government's anri- 
sialking legislation I will be able to 
sue my demist for harassment? 
RICHARD A BARITE 
Colchester 


Interview with 
Lawrence killer 

Sin I am surprised that Camilla 
Locwe (letter, 19 December) 
should have criticised our interview 
with her diem Lea ret 1 Chindamo 
without checking the facts with us. 
In attempting to “set ihe reaird 
straight” she has given currency to 
a number of misunderstandings. 

Andrew AJderson, the reporter 
who wrote the store, contacted Mrs 
Chindamo to ask about her son. He 
told her he was a Sunday Times 
reporter and they had a friendly 
am versa lion, so much so that Mrs 
| Chindamo suggested to Andrew 
j that he speak directly with her son 
about the murder of'Philip 
Lawrence. She gave Andrew 1 the 
telephone number at Glcnihorne 
Youth Treatment Centre; until then 
we did not know where he was 
being held. 

Once he spoke to Lcurco 
Chindamo, he made it 
immediately clear that he worked 
for The Sunday Times. Learco 
Chindamo then agreed to the 
interview. I cannot agree that our 
interview conveyed the 
impression that Learco Chindamo 
had sought a public platform for 
his views. 

RICHARD CASEBY 
Managing Editor 
The Sunday Tones 
London El 

Sad tidings 

Sin Richard Dawkins (“Who needs 
a euphemism for Christmas?”. 19 
December) asks. “Have you ever 
met an uneducated atheist?” 1 must 
report (hat 1 have. 

The occasion was 3 t a shopping 
centre. Present also were carol 
singers from a local church. Tills 
prompted the following remark: 
“Blimey, some people will try to gel 
religion into everything. They're 
now Hying to get it into Christinas.” 
GRAHAM MUMMERY 
Scvcnoaks, 

Kent 
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Conceived as a 

beacon of our 

cultural 

confidence, the 

Millennium 

Exhibition’s 

‘dustbin-lid’ 

home could end 

up as a 

monumental 

mistake. 

Peter Popham 
meets Lord 
Rogers, its 
visionary 
architect 



Lord Rogers an elegant . 
bwidleafpassio** 

- aneef 

. groat movers and shake 7 * 
inffurcuituml life. . . 



regeneration: the LqS APS®!® 

Olympics may have balanced 
the boobs, but they didn’t regen- 
erate Los Angeles, lb make it of 
use it has to be regeneration by 
which the poor axe advantaged 

as well as me rich - it has to be 
an incluave celebraftm. The 


UlUIUtM » V ” 

Greenwich . site is a linchpin 
*' — -* — "s mat 


between all sorts of . areas «.«. 

aze very fragmented-Thewhole 

focus of what we arc doing is 
seeing bow you mjake hew 
parishes-” . - 



L ess than two 
months have 
passed since the 
publication of 
Richard Rogers's 
plan for u millennium dome on 
the Greenwich peninsula in 
east London, but already the 
humorous epithets arc flying: 
it's a dustbin lid, an alien space- 


ship with a cargo of ping-pong 
balls.ac 


, an overgrown saucer held 
up with chopsticks and string. 

Meanwhile, with the opening 
of an exhibition in Greenwich 
town hall describing the plans, 
the murmurs of’ doubt about 
the wisdom, cost and direction 
ofthe£7U0m-r 
louder, 
cost already 
What will Rogers's vast dome 
be for? How can a plastic roof, 


>uuin. cum ana uucuuou 
E7ll0m-plus project grow 
. Why has the projected 
lreadv jumped £200ra? 


however huge, cost half a bil- 
A 


lion pounds? And {looking ner- 
vously over our shoulders) why 
is it that we arc doing so much 
to mark the millennium when 
most other countries arc appar- 
ently doing little or nothing? 

Last week the Opposition 
pitched in with its own dollop of 
scepticism when the Shadow 
Heritage Secretary. Jack Cun- 
ningham. wrote to Virginia Bot- 


toraty questioning the income 
projections for the scheme, the 
lack of budgeting control and 
the absence of a bard figure for 
the commitment an incoming 
Labour government would be 
expected to meet. Labour was 
said to be particularly disturbed 
by a risk assessment that sug- 
gested the exhibition could 
exceed its £700m costing by 

£40Qm. There was specula- 

lion that Labour might be 
bracing itself to jettison the 
project altogether if it 
comes to power. On Friday, 
Barry Hartop, chief execu- 
tive of Millennium Cen- 
tral, the quango responsible 
for the exhibition, unex- 
pectedly announced that 
he was stepping down. 

Against this threatening 

backdrop. Lord Rogers 

spoke for the first time last 
week of his vision of the Mil- 
lennium Exhibition and why he 
believes it is a worthwhile 
endeavour for the nation to 
support. 

Outside his office in Ham- 
mersmith, mist clung to the 
poplars, the Harrods Deposi- 
tory looked like the relic of on 
abandoned civilisation and, on 


a Thames stained orange by the 
wintry sun, a single skuller and 
a small cacophony of gulls 
offered proof that the world 
had not come to an end - but 
pretty meagre proof. Anyone 
who disputes Rogers's view that 
the River Thames is London's 
most under-used asset need 
only peer out of his office win- 
dow for confirmation. 


"The most beavMful 
thing we have is the 
Thames I want to make 
that once more the heart 
of the Ufe of London, 
rather than turning our 
backs on it 


Rogers is one of our two 
most famous architects, along 
with his former partner. Sir 
Norman Foster. Foster is much 
more prolific than Rogers, but 
Rogers's two most famous 
buildings - the Pompidou Cen- 
tre and Lloyd's-con claim a far 
stronger purchase on the non- 
architect’s imagination than 
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anything Foster has done. And 
Rogers - tall, courtly, perenni- 
ally tie-less, an elegant bundle 
of passions and enthusiasms - 
is one of the great movers and 
shakers in our cultural life. He 
slides readily and smoothly 
from the role of architect to 
that of planner, dreamer and 
prophet, in a way that none of 
his British contemporaries even 
attempts. If, as is persis- 
tently rumoured, he is 
given minis terial rank in, 
an incoming Labour gov- 7 
. eminent, tie will at least - 
have no shortage of thin g; 
he wants, td do. 

Rogets's millennium 
plan envisages a mon- 
strous dome, big enough 
to enclose two Wembley 
stadiums or 13 Albert 

Halls, the biggest dome in 

the world, to be built on 
the tip of the Greenwich penin- 
sula in east London, a Sufcacre 
knob of land north and east of 
historic Greenwich and across 
the water from Canary Wharf 
and the other new office build- 
ings and housing developments 
on die Isle of Dogs. 

At present the peninsula has 
little going for it: owned until 
recently by British Gas, and 
used for gas storage, it is heav- 
ily contaminated and lacks 
infrastructure of any sort, even 
electricity and drams. Before 
the dome can be built the land 
will have to be decontaminated 
and the basic infrastructure 
installed. That expense 
accounts for a great deal of the 
cost of the project - Rogers says 
that the building itself, the 
“tent" or “umbrella” as he Klees 
to refer to it. will consume only 
3 to 5 per cent of the develop- 
ment cost- some £30m. But the 


installation of this infrastruc- 
ture is the underlying justifica- 
tion for what would otherwise 
be a reckless frivolity. Once the 
year-long millennium parly is 
over; the Greenwich peninsula 
will be ripe for permanent, 
jlong-tenn development. 

' , . The Greenwich peninsula 
project is most readily under- 
stood in the larger context of 

Rogers’s grand plan. ‘The 

most beautiful thing we 
. have is the Thames,” be 
says. T want to make that' 
once more the heart of the 
lifeofLondon,ralherthan 
turning out backs , on it, as 
has happened since industry 
has not been able to use ft. 

The concept we devel- 
oped was beads on a string 
-„or pearls on a string, 

.depending which party you 

’ come from. What we need 
to do, we said, was build up a 
series of urban nodes along die 
river, most of which already 
exist: strengthening existing 
ones, creating new nodes, all of 
them adding up to an overall 
hierarchical system." 


next 10 years, the South Bank 
could potentially become the 
greatest cultural centre of the 
western world; in my opinion." 

As Rogers sees it, these new 
urban nodes, these desire points, 
“go from the renewed Battersea 
power station to the Fans wheel 
opposite the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, to our own South Bank 
centre development, to the new 


Tiarcetwia has now 


that we were the most advanced 
technological country. What it 
also did was to leave in London 
an amazing development from 
the V&A up to the Albert Hall 
-and money left over from that 
time is paying for people who 
are still going through univer- 
sity. It’s a temfic legacy. 

“A modern equivalent could 
be Barcelona's Olympics, which 
■' had a wonderful adver- 
tisement .The. Olympics 
. and t 150 new squares’ in . 



wants to see 1 how an 
historic torn has 
coped with the end of 
the 20th century 1 


Threat Banfcside, the Globe, the 
Oxo Tower restaurant ... The 
point I'm making is that these are 
newcenties. Our idea was to Bnk 
these beads or pearls. This idea 
was developed before the mfl- 


W bat exactly are 
these “nodes”? 
"Nearly all the 
crucial monu- 
ments in Lon- 
don are along the river the 
Houses of Parliament, St Paul's 
- which is a couple of hundred 
yards away - the Tbwer of Lon- 
don, going all the way down to 
Kewifyou like." But there are 
modern nodes, too, most obvi- 
ously the South Bankarts com- 
plex, which Rogers wants to 
enclose in a great undulating 
root "If you build up density 
points," he goes on, “you cre- 
ate desire points, too. Over the 


at the time me Greenwich penin- 
sula was just an ordinary bead 
like the others. But the millen- 
nium gave us roncentratfon, and 
then Greenwich became a major 
bead, the crown or the clasp in 
the string of beads, because 
Greenwich is the gateway." 

The antecedents of the 
Greenwich project are obvious 
enough: the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, and the Festival of 
Britain, 100 years later. 

“When they're good, exhibi- 
tions can be of great economic 
and soda! advantage. I suppose 
the greatest one we had was the 
Great Exhibition ofl 851, which 
first announced to the world 


now, beepme/tfre e*em- 
'plaiytown In Emicjpe’ if 
one . wants to see. how an 
historic town has coped 
with the end of the 20th 
century. It retrieved miles 

and miles of beach fuD of 

old and now useless ware- 
houses, typical of any river- 
side, and turned diem into the 
most : stunning restaurants, 
housing, parks, offices, yachting 
harbours. They' bad the most 
enlightened mayor, and a very 
good local minister Of culture, 
and they left a great heritage." 

The Greenwich peninsula 
could, Rogers insists, benefit in 
similar ways. "It wll have all the 
elements of an ordinary town: a 
very good tube station, 15 min- 
utes from Trafalgar Square, the 
riverside.a great walkway along 
the edge of the water, a park aD 
the way through the centre with 
a lot of trees, and offices, hous- 
ing and shops. It will be a sus- 
tainable development which is 
all about people living, sleeping 
there, people working there, 
having leisure and culture there 
- in other-words, a community. . 
The exhibition must have the 


bratkm takes place m t^e shell 
of SpitalfieldMarkeL Erupting 
in tne aftermath, of piaprfing 
failure, mhahitmg the neglected 

interstices of the .• city, these 
phenomena are jayftjlty para- 
sitic on the capital’s crumbling 
monuments. Their presence, 
. jand then? erteqgj, the opposite 
"pfplanne&m spinf,' they squat. 


>t planned: m spirit, they squat. 
T The main, ddficujty. one has 
with the Greenwich peninsula 

scheme Is not the question of 
wtertwilLgo inside "it, nor with 
the undertying notiondf throw- 
ing a party for the year200Q; it's 
that; though round, his dome is 
actually square. Harking back 
to Crystal Palace and fhe Fes- 
tival of Britain's Dome of Dis- 
covery (which it sUgjhtiy resem- 
bles), it belongs in spirit, tike 
most architects’ .grange con- 
ceptions, to an age wfiten archi- 
tects enjoyed ajevelof respect 
which, they forfeited long ago. 

. London’s success 'and cur- 
rent vogue, despite the absence 
of planners, mayors and the 
rest, is because it is a splendid 
old edifice of a dly which highly 
creative people deem worthy of 
occupying, of adapting and 
transforming in a manner that 
is usually haphazard, in the 
teeth of plans and planners. 
Given the right sort of access 
and incentives, these- sort of 


people could probably*' work' 
the wasteland of 


potential for social and cultural 


wonders with 
Greenwich peninsula, tgoBut 
whether they could fintTany 
mode of coexisting wjthrtord 
Rogers is open to doubt 


■.in-. 


Christmas is tacky? Blame Wagner 


A t this Christmas time, 
f \ when greater under- 
JLm mMstandins is still needed 
among those of different faiths, 
I bring you a series of Christ- 
mas ta les from different reli- 
gions aB round the world. 
Today’s Christmas story comes 
Jmm the old Norse religion, 
and is called: 


LOST AND THE 

CAROL SINGERS 

Many years ago the gods of 
the North were called the 
Aerirand lived in their own 
land, called Asgard. They 
feasted night and day, know- 
ing they would one day 
engage in a mighty battle 
against the ice giants from the 
land of Jottmheim»a bit like 
the Duke of Wellington and 
the Allies celebrating at the 
great ball the night before the 
Battle of Waterloo ... 

Well, that's enough histori- 
cal background, and now 
down to the story. One day 
Odin, King of the Aestr, 
looked happily around bis 
court, unaware even with all 
his magic powers that one day 
Richard Wfegner would try to 
turn the whole lot into a 
musical, and said to his wife 
Frigga: “I think the party's 
turning out nicely." 


“It's all very well for you to 
say that," said Frigga, “but 
this parly has been going on 
for as long as I can remem- 
ber, and all you have to do is 
drink, sing and talk and make 
sure everyone is having a 
good time, but who do you 
think has to look after the 
supply of mead and ale, and 
keep the nibbles going?” 

“I don’t know,” said Odin. 
"Who does?" 

. “The servants, luddty, not 
me," said Frigga. Tm just 
making a point, that’s alL” 

Well, that's enough early 
Norse feminist propaganda, 
and now on with the the 
story. As the feasting went 
on, the watchman from Lhe 
gate of Asgard came to 
report that strangers woe at 
the gate and were singing 
songs outside. 

“Songs? 71 roared Thor, god 
of thunder. "What kind of 
songs?" 

“Strange songs,” said the 
watchman. “One is about a 
king called Wenceslas, and 
another about a baby in a 

mange r ..." 

“What do they want?" 
asked Odin. 

“Money," said the man. 

“Bring them here," said 
Odin. 



Miles 

Kington 


“Be careful!" roared Thor. 
“It may be a trick by the 
giants." 

But even Thor could see 
when the carol singers were 
brought in that these were 
not pants in disguise. They 
were mere children. 

“And who is this baby of 
whom you ring?" asked Odin. 

“He is Jesus, king of the 
world," said one child boldly. 
“He tells us all what to do." 

“Does be, indeed?" said 
Odin. “And what does he tell 
you to do?" 

To be meek and gentle 
and forgive each other," said 


the boy. The Aestr burst into 
guffaws of laughter which 
shook the heavens, until the 
folk on earth woke and 
remarked to each other how 
uncommon thunder at the 
winter solstice was, then went 
to sleep again. 

“That is no way to be a 
king," said Loki, god of fire 
and mischief. “If our king 
Odin were meek and gentle, 
be would be on the first thun- 
derbolt out of Asgard. Yon 
are an idiot, chfldP 

“I forgive you for thinking 
so," said the boy. There was a 
short silence at this unex- 
pected remark, then another ■ 
roar of laugbtcr at Lola’s 
expense.. . 

“You are apparently for- 
given," said Odin to LokL 
“Now you must repay him 
with a gift. These ringers have 
come collecting money for 
their baby king. Do the hon- 
ours for us, LokL 

“I will," said LokL “I will 
give them a sack of treasure 
to take with' them." 

And so saying he handed 
over a big sack full of jewels 
and gold and diamonds, at 
which the carol singers 
opened then eyes wide, 
thanked him and went on 
their way. 


“I have misjudged 
LokL" said Odin. “I 


you were incapable of f and 
action." 

“And so I am,” criddjLoki, 
bristling. There is a speflj. . 
upon that treasure. When . 
they return hranetixey-^ntt 
find it's been changed made. 


the sack into sordid trinkets. 
Just watch, their Jury!’ 7 ; 


And sure emugivwheh 
the carol singera returned 
home, they found in the sack 
i of Lo Id’s treasures. 


no sign 

Instead, they pulled «it a pile 
of valueless objects mriiidmg 
an orange, a walnuLa piece 
of coal, a chocolate mpu$e,& 
gadget purporting to seal - 
half-consumed champagne 
bottles, a miniature of malt 
whisky, a wooden spoon with 
a ribbon tied roundit, and a 
flask of after-shave. 

“Never mind,” said the 
carol singers. “We. will not be 
cross that we have been . 
tricked. Vfe.wQl be grateful 
for what we have been given, 
abd every year at Christmas . 
we will give each, other these 
giflsagain." . .. . ' • r 

■ And when Loki sawfrom 
Asgard that.hss trfckjbad 
faifed, he gnashed Ins teeth 
and sparks flew, which men ... 
call shooting stars. 
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I n his tireless i 
for planning,’! 
true to the eternal veri- 
ties of his profession. 
. Butwhether this means 
that he also knows what makes 
London tick is another matter. 
London's “critical monuments", 
as be puts it, may bfc .concen- 
trated along the nyer, but none 
of the new ones has yet Gyed up 
to its apparent potential . Forty- 
five years after the Festival of 
Britain, the South Bank arts 

"***££&& ? ® ne ’ 
tion of music, art, theatre and 
film. But as a acme of London 
it stubbornly refuses to come to 
life, and a walk alongtfre river 
from,say.ffringttfordBridgeto 
the revamped Oxo Tbwer is a 
dispiriting experience. 

Rogers’s answer is tip roof the 
place and give it the climate of 
Bordeaux - butargua^ty that’s 
beside the pomLlfie pjuotic bits 
of London that realty work do 
so in defianc& pf tite weather; 

Lane, all, of^.then^, largely 
exposed ' to. ‘ m&.'.’-d$ment& 
Europe’s greatest qvx^cniartis- 
tic renaissance has barred in 
the post-industrial desolation of 
Jhe East. End; its annual, cel e- 
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the commentators 


We have proof: 
this is the land 
of the free 


n ° ne at leastl 1116 


: • 1,-ir 
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I United Kingdom, along 
with the United Slate? 

Switzerland and Hoqg Kon? 
features at the top of a leagS 
MMe ranking countries in order 
of merit The Heritage Foun- 
dation, a right-wing and influ- 
ential Washington think-tank 
has just published its ranking of 
nations according to 10 criteria 
designed to measure economic 
freedom. By these tests only 
eight countries in the world, 
including the UK, are said to be 
“free" In order, they are: Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Bahrain, New 
Zealand, Switzerland, the US, 
the UK and Taiwan. At the bot- 
tom of the table are Cuba. 

Laos and North Korea. 

If we accept the economic 
theory driving this exercise, 
then we should be encouraged. 

The publishers of the “Index of 
economic freedom" argue that 
it is a powerful tool to explain 
why some countries prosper, 
while others lag behind The 
Heritage Foundation claims 
that there is a significant cor- 
relation between economic 
freedom and the rate of eco- 
nomic growth. It believes that 
this new theory is a better 
explanation of economic suc- 
cess, or its absence, than, say, 
cost advantages, population 
growth, access to natural 
resources or the pace of tech- 
nological change. 

This leads the authors to 
claim that any country in the world can 
become rich if it wants to. If Bangladesh, for 
instance, immediately started to remove 
restrictions on its economy, then rather than 
languishing at No 118 in the table as it does, 
it could reach the standard of living currently 
enjoyed by Americans within 40 years. 

By the same token, however, the Heritage 
Foundation sees foreign aid in the form of 
money and nothing else as useless or even 
Haiti and Peru have received millions 
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pie, the authors argue, by Hi-conceived and 
repressive economic policies. 

But formulae for economic success are like 
recommendations for healthy living, mostly 
common sense plus advice about a special diet 
— and ideas about the latter are always chang- 
ing. Thus when the* Japanese economic mfra- 
dewas under way in the Sixties, Seventies and 
Eighties, the mystery ingredient was supposed 
to be the way the Japanese government guided 
investment to where it was most needed and got 
new industries going At the time, Japan, with 
its high tariff walls, restrictions on foreign own- 
ership, and licensing systems would have come 
out badly on the index of economic freedom. 
Now that Japan’s arrangements are more lib- 
eral in the Anglo-Saxon sense, the country. finds . 
itself stuck in a long period of low growth. 

The list of the free has some unexpected 
aspects. The UK is the only counliy of the Euro- 
pean Union to feature. The next one down, the 
Netherlands, comes in at No 9 under the head- 
ing “mostly free”. Germany has slipped for the 


second year miming and now 
lies joint 20tb with Ireland. 
France is well down. 

Ths is the European league: 
7) United Kingdom, 9) the 
Netherlands. 11) Denmark, 12) 
Luxembourg 15) Belgium, 38) 
Austria, 20) Ireland and Ger- 
many, 23) Finland, 27) Sweden, 
31) Fiance, 36) Italy, Portugal 
and Spain, 59) Greece. 

More surprising is to find 
that there is no necessary cor- 
relation between economic 
freedom and political freedom. 
Hong Kong at the very top of 
the 1st, has been a traditional 
colony. Singapore is a one- 
pany state. In Taiwan. about a 
third of all local politicians 
have criminal records. 

In fact the higher a country's 
position on the index of eco- 
nomic freedom, the less there 
is for government to do. 
Britain, for instance, scores 
badly on tax rates, which are 
assessed as moderate to very 
high. Tb achieve “low taxes" the 
top rate of income tax would 
have to be 25 per cent or below, 
and low taxes are almost bound 
to equal low welfare. 

Then so far as regulation is 
concerned, two of the questions 
asked by the Heritage Founda- 
tion are: does the government 
force business to subscribe to 
limits on the working week, 
paid vacations, maternity leave? 
Does the government force 
business to subscribe to strict 
environmental, consumer safety and worker 
health regulations? Such hard-nosed questions 
characterise American right-wing thinkers. 
Their notion of freedom becomes at this 
point what I would call neglect. You cannot 
ascribe merit to an economy in which, say, 
industrial accidents are unchecked. 

Many of the criteria in this exerrise are, how- 
ever, interesting Is there corruption in the cus- 
toms service? To what extent does the gov- 
ernment own businesses and industries? Can 
own land? Does the government 
provide subsidies to businesses to bold down 
' fc there ainuptionwfiJun the judiciary? 
Is a licence required to operate a business and 
is it easy to obtain one? How extensive is the 
black market? On the other hand, there seem 
to be no questions directed towards estab- 
lishing -that governments effectively police 
markets to remove the constant dangers of 
monopoly power and collusive trading 
The Wall Street Journal, which has co-pub- 
lisbed the report with the Heritage Foundation, 
rioted that countries “after they have become 
economically liberated ...tend to fall back down 
the scale of economic freedom". I believe that 
this is inevitable - and appropriate. You could 
rephrase the Heritage Foundation’s conclusion 
to say that to achieve fast economic growth you 
pay a price in terms of absence of welfare, social 
cohesion and respect for the environment. 

Democratic societies are unlikely to toler- 
ate this for long stretches of time. Economic 
freedom and political freedom are generally 
complementary, but at the extremes they 
compete. And when pushed, I would rather be 
free than rich. 


It’s time to swing 
back to the Sixties 
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I hope I die before 
I get old”, we all 
sang along with 
Roger Daltrey 
back in the days 
when to be young was very 
heaven. “So how come vou're 
all s i HI hanging on } then?” asked 

a causticyoung person the other 
day. “Easy," I said. “We ain’t old 
yeu Not until Mkk Jagger says 
so." The Stones (aged 212 
between them) have just 
announced another mega-tour 
next year to promote a new 
album. The 1995 Voodoo 
Lounge tour (127 gigs) made 
$25 0m profit Jagger earned 
$70m: wrinkly rock makes loads 
of e rinlelies “It’s going to be 
gigantic again” says Jaggeris 
publicist You bet 
In January, David Bowie’s 
50th birthday concert is requir- 
ing the building of a special 
extra arena in Madison Square 
Garden to hold 18,000. Last 
June in Hyde Park there were 
Bob Dylan. 54, Eric Clapton, 51, 
and The Who, whose surviving 
three members total 152. It's hip 
to be 50. If this sounds like 
whistling in the dark, you may 
be right as my own half-century 
creeps up on me shortly. We are 
the monster generation, the 
post-war baby bulge, the 
biggest toughest and most 
dominant generation there has 
ever been, towering over those 
that came before and those 
that come after. We cast a long 
shadow, and the older and the 
younger all stand In it, crossly 
and resentfully sometimes. 
They have a lot to resent. We 
are the have-it-alls, always have 
been, always will be until the 
day we die - if we ever da 
Maybe no one will ever have it 
quite as good ag?in_ 

The NHS was created as our 
cradle: we were its first babies. 
The tranquil and secure, if 
deadly dull, Fifties nurtured 
our thriving difldboods. We left 
school ana university in a full 
employment world. A swathe of 
new universities was built for us. 
Optimism and hope were all 
about us; we could be anything 
we wanted robe. Harold Wilson 
was not* exactly a youth cult 
hero, but the mostly much 
despised Labriur government in 
1964 radiated change. 

Whatever we thought of 
Labour, was it the last time any- 
one will believe in a new soci- 
ety, in a solution to every prob- 
lem, in progress itself? We did. 
That made it a good time to be 
young. I don’t envy my child- 
ren’s experience of politics so 
far. By 1979 hope had turned 
sour, and so Sixties liberalism 
descended into the atavistic 
economic liberalism of Mar- 
garet Thatcher. True individual- 


ly FpUy Toynbee 



Good old fiftysomethings like Jagger 
should get back in harness and fight for 
the heady, idealistic values of a better time 


ism was the child of the Eight- 
ies, not of the Sixties as the cur- 
rent nroraiisbadsim. So the Six- 
ties we (fid our own thing - 
collectively. The spirit said, ide- 
alistically, we are all in this 
together. What each of us does, 
matters to the rest of us. No, it 
was Thatcherism that priva- 
tised the individual. Now even 
that idea has crumbled to dust 

Can we hope that 1997 and 
a new Labour government wiD 
be 1964 all over again? It takes 
a strenuous aa of wfll ro believe 
iL But perhaps there is stffl time 
to change the Zeitgeist. 

For, nowadays, the vogue is 
for mor alising , stopping things , 


banning things, denouncing 
things, a V-chip planted in the 
public mind to censor and cen- 
sure eveiy thought that may not 
pass the Disney test Every- 
where, thresholds and water- 
sheds are being drawn in, hori- 
zons lowered, old properties 
brought out of the attic and 
dusted down. All change is a 
threat, not a chance, $nd the 
future holds nothing but fear. 
The very word “progress" rings 
out as a Term from a long-dead 
political lexicon. Retro-values 
rule - at least in public. 

And yet the Sixties live on in 
the private sphere. In private, 
people continue to behave as 


before - sex, divorce, cohabit- 
ation, soft drugs, abortion and 
self-detennination. Liberal tol- 
erance of the behaviour of then- 
own nearest and dearest con- 
trasts so strangely with the 
megaphone morals people 
choose to devour in most of the 
press. We live in contradictory 
and ambivalent times. 

Why, even the Archbishop of 
Canterbury exhibited these 
same confusions in his pre- 
Christmas message on GMTV 
yesterday. He warned about 
the loss of traditional moral val- 
ues and the advent of a “DIY 
morality". He said that individ- 
ual should not decide their own 


morality. “1 want to remind 
people there is such a thing as 
objective morality." Then he 
culled for “faithfulness in mar- 
riage or in a single lifestyle", 
(what did he mean? He has the 
same felicity with words as our 
Prime Minister.) But, yet again, 
be refused to criticise the must 
famous adulterer in his flock. 
Prince Charles: “He has strug- 
gled as many people struggle, 
with broken relationships." 
Well, there is moral relativism 
for you. Where is the “objective 
morality" in (hat? Quite right 
too. Die Prince deserves the 
same understanding we afford 
to our friends. That is tolerance 
and fairness, not moral laxity. 

DIY is exactly what we 
should bring our children up to 
do. Trust no nostrums, follow no 
IcadcT blindly, obey no orders 
without thought, listen to Jimim 
Cricket - “Always let your con- 
science be your guide." Oh. 
there may have been a krt of 
dope and sex in the Sixties, hut 
we were priggish too, about the 
mural evils in the wicked world 
around us. Shudder when you 
listen to an old Hair album, at 
the way a search for innocence 
led to sanctimonious smugness. 
But we were into morality, no 
doubt about it. People always 
are and always will he. It is the 
kind of morality that changes. 

So if we arc in a retro frame 
of mind, with Mick and the rest 
strutting and strumming in the 
old way, then it is time for the 
good old boys and girls of the 
Sixties to do a bit more. Time 
for them all to gel bode in har- 
ness. It’s one thing to have 
them up on stage doing their 
stuff, but what about the culture 
out here? Have they nothing to 
suy any more about that? 

Can anyone who met then- 
twenties tuned in to Hendrix, 
anyone who shook their afro to 
“Wild Thing", really have suc- 
cumbed to the current mean- 
minded and frightened Utile 
homilies from our newspapers 
and politicians? That spirit of 
experiment and daring may be 
dormant in the fiftysomethings 
who now hold the reins of 
power - but somewhere in aO 
their bottom drawers, (well 
maybe not John Major’s) there 
is a picture of them in an 
Afghan and satin flares with a 
bell rouDd their neck. However 
much their children map dutch 
their sides and fall on the floor 
with ribald laughter, it is a pic- 
ture of a better time, when we 
looked forward to the future. If 
you are buying into the Jagger 
tour, it is time to buy into the 
rest of the good old values too, 
and fight off the forces of reac- 
tion and suppression as we did 
back then. 


0 Why Good Samaritans drove by 

Is rape only real if it’s on ‘C>imewatch?’ asks Ann Treneman of Chislehurstfs commuters 
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N o one need feel alone walking 
towards Watts Lane in the 
south London suburb of 
Chislehurst at 7pm on a weekday. The 
traffic is heavy -I counted 44 cars per 
minute - and the odd bus trundles by, 
too. But, last week a woman was 
attacked for five long minutes on this 
pavement. That is up to 220 cars’ 
worth of time. Any of them could have 
stopped or (railed the police. Not one 
of them did. 

“It’s an indictment of the way we 
live that people choose to look the 
other way," said a man who lives 
nearby. ‘‘This should shame us all 
Whatever happened to the Good 
Samaritan?" 

He is still there - in myth at least - 
in Luke, chapter 10. verse 30. But the 
Samaritan who rescued the traveller 
who had been stripped, beaten and left 
for dead by robbers on his way from 
Jerusalem to Jericho has changed. 
These days his compassion has 
acquired a structure- He helps at the 
local hospital, ladles up lunch m the 
soup kitchen, buys The Big Issue. 
When he is not volunteering, he is on 
Neighbourhood Watch. 

But people say that he is not 
immune from fears about crime, or 
from the pressures of this busiest of 
seasons. “The Good Samaritan durmg 
this season is also the TVe-got-every- 

thing-to-do-before-Cbristmas Samar- 
itan 5 ;'’ says Dr Helen Haste, of Bath 
University, who has studied by- 
stander apathy". “It is one of those 
stories we are told, but it's very diffi- 
cult to find out how much we really 
believe in its values." 
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We certainly like to think we do and 
the “see no evil' 
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me scp mu ’ commuters of Chide- 

huisi took a drubbing last week. They 
should be ashamed of themselves was 
a typical comment And yet this is no 
isolated incident. Over the past year 
the public has looked the other way as 
a ’’4-year-oid woman was kidnapped 
aa the Underground, and ignored 
the cries for help from a 15-year-old 
being raped in Wigan. Bystander 


apathy is a disease of our time. 

“I don’t even know if the idea of a 
good citizen or Samaritan exists," 
says Kris Black, at the London Rape 
Crisis Centre. “You hear about a 
woman being raped and yelling out of 
the window, ’help me’, and people 
turning around and laughing at her 
openly. My guess is that somehow 
there is a thing engendered in us that 
means that is OK to protect property, 
but people don’t matter, somehow. 

Tbday’s good neighbour feels com- 
fortable about protecting property. 
The home security market nearly 
trebled in size during the late Eighties 
and continues to boom in the Nineties. 
She or he belongs to one of the 
140,000 Neighbourhood Watch 
schemes in the UK. “Today the talk is 
about moving from bein§ the eyes and 
ears of the police to being the heart 


and soul of the community Maggie 
Wright, an insurance representative, 
told a conference on the subject. 

Yet each street in Chislehurst boasts 
a Neighbourhood Watch and this did 
nothing to help the 36-year-old civil 
servant as she fought her attacker last 
Thesday. Every inch of her face was 
bruised and cut, and her cheekbone 
broken. She could see the drivers’ 
faces as they stared at her until finally, 
she was dragged behind the prickly 
gorse hedge that runs along Cbisle- 
hurst cricket ground, and raped. 

TWenty-eight years ago in New 
York, Kitty Genovese also saw the 
faces of her rescuers him away. Some 
of the 37 people who heard her cries 
for help responded by increasing the 
volume of their television sets. No one 
called the police, and in half an hour 
Kitty was dead. Subsequent research 


showed that her big mistake - and that 
of the Chidehuist rape victim - was to 
be attacked on a busy street 

“As long as we think other people 
are around, we are less likely to act," 
says Professor Bibb Latane, of Florida 
Atlanta University, who studied the 
Genovese case. “Each individual looks 
at a worrying event and decides it may 
not be as bad as he fears, because 
others are not doing anything." 

“We have this belief in our culture 
that we do help. In fact, we often do 
not,” says Dr Haste. In Chislehurst this 
was compounded tty the feci that 
everyone was cocooned in a car and 
the traffic was busy. We also find it 
worrying when we see a man and a 
woman fighting— no one likes to inter- 
vene in domestic disputes - but the 
main reason everyone gives is safety 
fears. “It's quite proper for people to 


think of their own safety," says Eric 
Shegog, the director of communica- 
tions for the Church of England. 
“They have other responsibilities, or 
maybe they are family people. So 
you’ve got to weigh up the risks, and 
the likelihood tha t you would be able 
to influence the situation.” 

But the Good Samaritan had such 
considerations too, and research 
shows that certain people do end up 
intervening in some way - perhaps 
only by calling for help - regardless of 
fears of traffic flow or embarrassment. 
They do so because they believe it is 
the right thing to do: they tend to have 
been brought up in families that gave 
them a strong sense of personal 
responsibility. They were (aught that 
the buck does not stop with their 
neighbours or the next car, but with 
themselves. 

“There has been a lot of research 
into people who did extraordinary 
things, such as helping Jews during the 
Holocaust," says Dr Haste. “What is 
striking about this is that people say: 
‘I did not have a choice. I’m not 
unusual. I'm not very brave.' That’s 
what they feel" 

Kris Black does not think she is 
brave, either, but she does intervene 
- not always with the best of results. 
The other night she was in a minicab 
when she saw a young woman being 
pushed to the payment by a man. The 
minienh stopped and they ran over to 
help. “The woman was pregnant and, 
when she came to, it was dear she had 
been drinking," says Ms Black. “Then 
she attacked the cab driver." 

Would you have intervened, or 
have waited for your conscience to be 
tickled? Police say they have finally 
had a good response to their 
in Chislehurst, but no arrests 
been made. Who knows, it may end up 
being re-enacted in Crimewatch. The 
BBC says that some 1500 people 
ring in after eveiy programme. Per- 
haps the Good Samaritan these days 
is alive and well and just waiting for 
Crimewatch to jog bis memory. 
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Yuli Khariton 
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Stalin did not destroy physics in 
the Soviet Union because 
physics was needed to enhance 
the power of the state. The aca- 
demician Lev L and au , a Nobel 
prizewinner, remarked that the 
survival of Soviet physics was 
the first example of successful 
nuclear deterrents. This com- 
ment had a serious point. What 
the bomb saved was a small is- 
land of intellectual autonomy in 
a society wbere the state 
claimed control of all intellec- 
tual life. 

The pioneering nuclear 
physicist Yufi Khariton was one 
of the few people in a position 
to ring up Lavrenti Bena (1899- 
1953), the chairman of the spe- 
cial committee on the atomic 
bomb and head of the secret po- 
lice, and tell him that so and so 
was not to be exiled because he, 
Khariton, needed him. Indeed 
when the first Russian atomic 
bomb was tested on 29 August 
1949. Beria embraced both 
Khariton and Igor Kurchatov 
and kissed them on the fore- 
head. This did not prevent 
Khariton from recognising that 
Beria was both a superb or- 
ganiser and a terrible, terrible 
man. 


too late to save him from per- 
ishing in one of Stalin’s labour 


camps. . 

In 1921, when he was sdfi a 
secondyear student at the Foly- 
technical Institute, Khariton 
was invited by Nicolai Niko- 
laevich Semenov (1896-1986) to 
work in the chemical physics de- 
partment at the Physicot Tech- 
nical Institute in Leningrad, 
whose director was Abram Fe- 
dorovich Ioffe. 

In the relatively liberal peri- 
od between the wars, Khariton 
was sent to Cambridge Uni- 
versity in 1926 where he spent 
three years at the Cavendish 
Laboratory studying directly 
under Lord Rutherford ana 
Sir James Chadwidk. He was 
never to return to western Eu- 
rope other than fleetingly to 
Germany in May 1945 as a tem- 
porary NKVD colonel, sent by 
Statin to find out about the Ger- 
man nuclear programme, and to 
apprehend Nazi scientists. (For- 
tunately, Otto Hahn and Wern- 


er Heisenberg were already 
safely interned at Farm Hall 


Tb be three times a Hero of 
Soviet Labour and a member of 
the congress party was quite an 
achievement for Yuli Khariton, 
who was bom into the Jewish 
intellectual aristocracy of St 
Petersburg. His mother was an 
actress, and his father was a 
journalist who after the Revo- 
lution became Director of the 
House of Writers, an important 
centre of literary life. Alas his 
son's emerging eminence came 


safely interned at Farm Hall 
near Cambridge.) 

Khariton returned to the So- 
viet Union from Cambridge to 
take charge of the Institute of 
Explosives. In September 1933, 
Iotfe decided to organise an All 
Union conference on the atom- 
ic nucleus in order to create 
close ties among the various So- 
viet centres working in nuclear 
physics. He also invited a num- 
ber of physicists from abroad; 



Khariton: “that weapon must not over be used* Photograph: AP 


among those who spoke were 
Fr£d£iic Joliot, Paul Dirac and 


Fr£d£ric Joliot, Paul Dirac and 
Vidor Weisskopf then Wolf- 
gang Pauli's assistant in 
Zundi, and a future director of 


Cera. Khariton later said: “Be- 
cause at the beginning of the 
1930s everyone considered nu- 
clear physics to be a subject 
which had no relationship to 
practice or technology ... the 
study of a topic that seemed so 
remote from technology and 
practice was far from easy 
and could threaten various 
unpleasantnesses." 


Khariton and his young col- 
league Iakov Zel’dovich (1914- 
87) calculated that once a 


Dr Edward Hare 


No psychiatrist has ever applied 
the methods of historical res 
search as powerfully as Ed- 
ward Hare in his explorations 
of the waxing and waning of psy- 
choses over the last two cen- 
turies. Thus he elucidated their 
likely causation. 

He was one of a rare breed 
of doctors, a clinician who de- 
voted himself primarily to the 
advancement of medical knowl- 
edge while holding a full-time 
post in the National Health Ser- 
vice. He was appointed con- 
sultant physician to the Joint 
Bethlem Royal and Maudsley 
Hospital in 1957. a title tradi- 
tionally given to consultant psy- 
chiatrists at this postgraduate 
teaching hospital whose ori- 
gins go back to the time of Hen- 
ry vni. 

He adopted an exemplary 
personal style in his research- 
es and worked largely single- 
handed. He began with 
observations which tod escaped 
the attention of others, often 
because they appeared too 
commonplace. He then sys- 
tematically pursued two or 
three mam themes doggedly 
over the course of several 
years, applying his own kind 
of disciplined scholarship and 
reasoning. 

The son of a Church of Eng- 
land clergyman. Hare read Bio- 
chemistry at Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge, and then 
decided to study Medicine, 


completing his medical degree 
at University College, London 


at University College, London 
in 1943. He soon entered psy- 
chiatry and distinguished him- 
self by winning the Gaskell 
medal of (he Royal Medico- 
Psychological Association. He 
decided to concentrate on epi- 
demiological pqrchiatry and 
confirmed the nigh rates of 
schizophrenia in the central 
parts of Bristol, in order to test 
the hypothesis that schizo- 
phrenia is caused by social 
stresses. 

He later showed that pa- 
tients who suffered from the 
major psychoses, including 
schizophrenia, were more like- 
ly to have been bom during the 
first quarter of a year when 


compared with the normal pop- 
ulation. He concluded that win- 
ter-bom children are prone to 
nutritional deficiencies or in- 
fections which in turn may 
damage the constitution and fa- 
cilitate the manifestations of se- 
vere mental illnesses. This was 
- the first dear association be- 
tween a well-defined measur- 
able environmental factor and 
the causation of schizophrenia. 

In a fine series of studies in 
which improved beyond doubt 
the mutability of disease. Hare 
displayed his mastery of de- 
ductive skills. His data showed 
that there bad been a natural 
decline in deaths from demen- 
tia paralytica from 1901 to 
1957. This disease is due to 
syphilitic infection of the brain 
and became treatable with peni- 
cfliin in 1945, but he' demon- 
strated that the decline in its 
prevalence could not be attrib- 
uted to improvements in med- 
ical treatment He ingeniously 
postulated a gradual reduction 
in the virulence of the syphilitic 
organism in the absence of di- 
rect laboratory proof 

Further research into the 
changes of mental illness over 
historical time produced star- 
tling findings. Patients admitted 
to the 19th-century mental asy- 
lums with acute atta c ks of ‘'in- 
sanity'’ were noted to suffer 
from high mortality rates, and 
those who survived often un- 
derwent profound deteriora- 
tion (at that time called 


ferred to study groups of pa- 
tients rather than individuals. 


“dementia'’). During the 20th 
century, ana more so during re- 
cent decades, the prognosis of 
serious mental illnesses has im- 
proved. Hare argued that this 
improvement had begun well 
before the introduction of pro- 
gressive forms of care and 
modem pharmacotherapy. He 
concluded that diseases mange 
with time and that psychiatric 


chiatrist he had little ambition 
but be was encouraged to 


diseases change more quickly 
than others because the ex- 



than others because the ex- 
pression is largely psychological 
and follows changing fashions 
in the mode of expressing men- 
tal distress. 

The culmination of Hare's 
historical research was revealed 
in his 1982 Maudsley lecture in 
which he marshalled the evi- 
dence that (here had been an 
epidemic of “insanity" during 
the second half of the 19th cen- 
tury, and probably during the 
first half as wefl. This is what led 
to a growing demand for asylum 
accommodation and a constant 
need to build new asylums be- 
tween 1840 and 1920. He ar- 
gued cogently that this increase 
in mental illness was principal- 
ly due to a rise in dementia 
praccox, now known as schizo- 
phrenia. He concluded that 
partly genetic explanations for 
schizophrenia were insufficient 
and it was necessary to exam- 


Lcwis urged him to join the staff 
of the Maudsley. He shared with 
this mentor tire quality of scep- 
ticism which he defended as 
mere]}' the wish to look more 
closely. 

During the last 25 years of his 
life, including his most scien- 
tifically productive years, he 
enjoyed the unfailing support of 
his wife, Fiby. Without tor help 
to would have been unable to 
present his research findings in 
Vancouver 11990) and Japan 
(1993). He is survived by her 
and by his daughter Anne from 
a previous marriage . 

Gerald Russell 


Edward Henry Hare, psychiatrist 
bom Stoke-on-Trent 21 August 
1917; consultant, Bethlem Roy- 
al and Maudsley Hospital 1957- 
82; FRCPsydi 1971, FRCP 1973; 
Editor, British Journal of Psy- 
chiatry 1972-77; married 1945 
Margate Mydddton (died 1962 , ■ 
one daughter), 1971 Fiby Gabbay; 
died London 8 December 1996. 
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Changing of the Guard 

The HouMihuM CaraJry Monnicd Rep. 


racM muunu the Qocen'a Lite Guard at 

KmrGmdi II am. 


Birthdays 

Emperor Akihito or Japan, 63; 
Queen Silvia of Sweden, 53; Sir 
Franklin Berman, legal adviser, For- 
eign and Commonwealth Office, 57; 
Mrs Christine Bkkadi. former chair- 
man, CSSB, 77; Sir Noonan Biggs, 
banker, 89; Lord Bloke, former ed- 
itor, Dtatonary of National Bmpap/n, 
SO; Mr David Davis MP, Minister for 
the European Union, 48; Mr Peter 
Davis, chief executive. Prudential 
Corporation, 54: Mr Maurice Den- 
ham, actor. 87; Sir Colin Fielding, 
consultant in research systems, 70; Mr 
Luther Grows oor, rock guitarist, 47; 
Mr John fi irimvNK. chairman, British 

Nudear Fuels, 61: Yousuf Karsh, por- 
trait photographer, 88; Mr Graham 
Kell)', chief executive, the Football 


Association. 51; Miss Belinda T «ng, 
actress. 43: Mr Christopher 
Lawrence, goldsmith, silvers mi Lb 
and m o deller, 60; Sir Roger NTeviQe, 
former chief executive, Sun Affiance, 
65; Miss Joan QuetmdL former MP. 
73; Herr Helmut Schmid l, former 
Chancellor of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, 78; The Rev Christopher 
Turner, former headmaster. Dean 
Close and Stone Schools, 67; Mr 
Royner Unwin, chairman. Unwin 
Enterprises. 7L 


Anniversaries 


Births: Robert Barclay. Quaker au- 
thor, 2648; James Gibbs, architect, 
1682; Feans van Miens the Younger, 
painter, 1689; Johann Heinrich 


system was dose to the critical 
condition, the thermal expan- 
sion of the uranium (which 
would allow neutrons to escape 
from the uranium) and the re- 
lease of delayed neutrons would 
exercise a decisive influence on 
the transmission to the critical 
state. In short, by 1938 they had 
an inlriing nf the pnww nf rham 
reactions. 

On 30 July 1940, a "com- 
mission on the uranium prob- 
lem” was established. Three 


fished a paper on isotope sep- 
aration by the centrifuge 
method in which he bad argued 
that this method -was only ra- 
tional for small quantities. His 

workwas very similar to that be- 
ing conducted in the West by 
Otto Frisch and the Tate Sir 
Rudolph Peierls. They had 
quite separately come to the 
same conclusions- not through 
espionage. 

Khariton and ZePdovfch pro- 
vided the most extensive dis- 
cussion of chain reactions to be 

published at the end of the 
1930s; the Americans were al- 
ready taking steps to keep their 
wodc relatively secret Indeed so 
liitie idea had the Soviets of the 
military use of chain reactions 
that for the next four years 
Khariton turned his mind to de- 
veloping anti-tank grenades 
and cheap, surrogate explosive 
substances. 

At the end of the Second 
World War Khariton was sent 
to Germany in order to take 
back to the Soviet Union men 
like Gustav Hertz, who in 1925 
had received the Nobel prize 
with James Franck for experi- 
ments in electron atoms 
collisions, and Peter Adolf 
Thiessen, head of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute of Physical 
Chemistry in Berlin, who had 
been in charge of chemical re- 
search and development in the 
Third Reich. 

Hiroshima changed eyery- 


guarded “zone” which includ- 
ed the town, the former 
Sarovskaia Pusctyn monastery, 
Hnri the research and develop- 
ment establishments which be- 
came known as Arzamas . 16, 
60km to the north. It was some- 
times known as the "Volga of- 
ficeP as it was on the \folga rivex; 
but more often, perhaps in- 
evitably, as “Los Arzamas” - a 
re fe rent* to the American com* 
petitor at Los Alamos, New 


thing . The Soviets immediate- 
ly decided to look at sites 


ly decided to look at sites 
suitable for chain reaction 
wank and chose the town of 
Sarov - or rather a carefully 


When in 1946 Khariton and . 
his group moved to Arzamas- 
16, several churches were am 
s tanding as well as the monks’ 
own living quarters. It was in 
these ceils . that the first 
laboratories were set up. Pris- 
oners from a nearby labour 
camp built new. laboratories 
and houses. 

I met Yuli Khariton orty 
once, which was more than vir- 
tually any Bring politician or sci- 
entist in the western world, 
other, than David Shoeoberg 
FRS, fellow of Cains and for- 
mer director of the Mood Low 
Temperature Laboratory. The 
occasion was in March 1964, 
when the Russian Academy re- 
ceived at their lovely old palace 
in Moscow the Labour Party 
science delegation, which con- 
sisted of Lord Bowden, Pro- 
fessors David Sfooenbeig^CoEn 
Adamson, Anthony Bradshaw, 
and myself. The talking was 
done by the academicians 
Mstislav Keldysh, Petr Kapitsa 
and Sergei Mufiondukov. 

As we dispersed, an ascetic, 
gaunt, dapper man of some 60 
years with pierring yet kindly 
eyes, who had not opened his 


mouth, sidled iq) to me and said 

very quietly; "1 see you were a 
student at Hug's College^ Cam- 
bridge -how is Edward Shire 
F S Shire was the Physics tutor 
at King’s and a distinguished 
member of tto Cavendish. Hold 
my questioner about Shire and 
feh that he had a genuine af- 
fection for his friends in Cam- 
bridge from 40 years ago. But 
he avoided my best efforts to 
fmH out who he was. Subse- 
quently .1 learned that he was 
Yufi IQuuiton - and,«aid our 
host, Sergei Gvis hi a n i, c h a i rman 
of the state committee and the 
Prime Minis ter Aleksei Kosy- 
gin’s son-in-law, -in somewhat 
reverential tones; “He is one of 
the greatest thi nkers in the So- 
viet Union,” Later when I told 
this story to the late Lord Pen- 
ny he said; “You have met two 

_ -.1 A* . . W m - - Ji 


times to have a personal body- 
guard sik* was his value -and 

Sith Kmchatov, father of the 
Russian H-bomb who died 

while sitttag on a in a 


while sitting on a benen m a 
park on 7 Ftebmaiy 1960,wtnlc , • 

he was actuaty tailing to Khan- ■■ 

n nossible Visit to 


ton about a possible visit to 
France, it is necessary to read 
David Holloway's remarkable 
book Stalin and the Bomb 
(1994). 

V Khariton himself suffered 


beginning with K— Petr Kapit- 
sa," Yuli Khariton, Vitali 
Khlopin, Isaak Kikoin and their 
leader Igor Kurchatov.” 

The somewhat hushed tones 
haH doubtless in them an ele- 
ment of Gvishiani's view of 

(lift rt j^incrinn nf TCharhn n — hot 

they also reflected the feet that 

fora quarter erf a century Khari- 
ton’s immediate boss had de 
facto been Lavrenti Beria. In 
turn Khariton was for 18 years 
(195068) the imm ediate boss of 
Andrei Sakarov, later to be 
the campaigner for human 
rights but at that time the the- 
oretician-extraordinaire at 
Arzamas 16. 

Tb comprehend the truly ex- 
traordinary story of Khariton’s 
relations with Beria, with Stal- 
in - who ordered him at all 


hydrogen bomb on 1 November 
1952. It was enhanced by Beria 
sending two leading mathe- 
maticians, Mikhail La vent cv 
and Alexander. Xliushin, to 
Arzamas 16, apparently as po- 
tential replacements for Khan- 
ton and his deputy should the 
test fail. However the final test 
on 12 August 1953 was an un- 
qualified success. 

Afterwards Kurchatov' and 

Khariton walked out and were 
very upset about the mounds of 
earth that had been thrown up 
"even though the explosion had 
taken place more than 4km 
above ground. 

When they were asked what 


ine also specific environmental 
factors of a physical kind which 
had yet to be found. Among 
these he favoured an infective 


cause. 

Hitherto, Hare’s contribu- 
tions to our understanding of 
mental illness have been insuf- 
ficiently recognised. His work 
was that of a builder who con- 
centrated on laying sure foun- 
dations on which others could 
build further. Psychiatrists who 
are aware of his evidence point- 
ing co an infective cause for schiz- 
ophrenia have in recent years 
c hann elled their energies into : 
this field of research. Others who 
understand his concept of the 
mutability of disease have been 
emboldened to describe -new 
forms of mental illness and 
rewrite clinical descriptions 
which have become outdated. 

On the whole, Hare pre- 


tients rather than individuals. 
An exception was his subjective 
observations on his attacks of 
migraine, piey were preceded 
by premonitory symptoms con- 
sisting of flashes of light mov- 
ing from the centre to the 
periphery of his field of vision. 
He recorded this march of 
events by the simple means of 
a ruler and a sheet of white pa- 
per on which he projected the 
spreading semicircle of flashing 
lights. The consistent pattern 
and duration of this distur- 
bance led him to conclude that 
there had been an interference 
with a basic physiological 
process in his b rain. 

Anyone who knew Edward 
Hare appreciated that he was a 
man of singular modesty- He ac- 


' of legends and tales: Caswell at work on a painting of Robert Burns’s Ttan O’ Shanter*, 1996 


Photograph: The Courier, Dundee 


Edmund Caswell 


Edmund Caswell settled on his 
profession via a quite unex- 
pected route. It was not until 
the age of 38 that he commit- 
ted himself to becoming a 
painter. 

He was born in 1 938 in Ban- 
galore to a military civil service 
family, * ret urning ” to England 
when he was seven. He even- 
tually gained a scholarship to 
study at the Coventry School of 
Art. However his focus shifted 
and he took a degree in hus- 
bandry and manure. He earned 
a living in a variety of ways; 
[arming, shoemaking. a six-year 


period in the Royal Artillery 
□ear horses which he loved, 
scene-painting, building, deco- 
rating and as an illustrator. He 
studied part time at the 


Heatheriy and Sir John Cass 
schools of art and eventually, in 


schools of art and eventually, in 
1978, gained a place in the fine 
art department of Hornsey 
School of Art, at the then Mid- 
dlesex Polytechnic. 

It was abundantly apparent 
that Caswell did not fit mto any 


as his own - as indeed all peo- 
ple studying should, it was 
just that his mann er was par- 
ticularly vigorous. He came to 
learn to draw mid paint in or- 
der to fulfil his driving ambition 
to meet adequately the poetic 
imagery teeming in his mind. He 
paid no attention whatsoever to 
the fashions of the art world that 
are reflected in art schools. He 
had his vision; to let others 
search around for theirs. He was 
a weaver of legends and tales 
and he set about doing this in 
drawing, painting p rint-ma king 
and even film. 

This was a time when the 
course had first become in- 
volved with work in the com- 
munity - in schools and 
hospitals - and when students 
of fine art could step out of 
their academic isolation and 
into the world of people, hop- 
ing to share experience 
through art. In his first year at 
Hornsey, Caswell took . up an 


human and artistic terms. 
Through the carnival mural 
that be created Caswell dis- 
covered his m6tien to give pic- 
torial articulation to poetry and 
story. 

It was therefore not difficult 
to realise that Caswell was the 
person to take up the challenge 
of a mural for the Great Or- 
mond Street Hospital for Side 
Children when the hospital 
contacted Hornsey. Caswell 
knew Great Ormond Street's 
connection with J.M. Barrie's 
book Peter POn, and this became 
the theme for the mural. 

He commandeered studio 
screens to set up paper for a fiifl- 
sfee cartoon of the 72ft by 8ft 
project. His manner of pro- 
ceeding was not entirely popu- 
lar but the drawing showed a 


"traffic". His sheer talent, en- 
ergy and determination pro- 
duced a stupendous work. It was 
unveiled by Lady Callaghan of 
Cardiff in December 1988 to 
celebrate the passing of the 
Copyright, Designs and Patents 
Bill that gave the royalties from 
Peter Fan to the hospital for 
ever. 

In 1992 to created a series of 
paintings depicting the scenes 
that inspired the music of “Pic- 


tores at an Exhibition" by Mus- 
sorsgsky. The pianist Norman 


it expect. He used the place 


in the geriatric ward of CbGn- 
dale Hospital, Middlesex. The 
result was sensational, both in 


idea and rfr aiightarmnship . He 
gained the commission and set 
to work on site. 

It took eight years to com- 
plete, plus a further six weeks 
seven years later. He worked cm 
it Largely from 8pm to 8am to 
keep ont of the way of hospital 


sorsgsky. The pianist Norman 
Beetfie bad invited him to pro- 
duce these paintings originally 
with the aim of using them in 
an animation video, but the 
whole scheme was eventually 
performed in 1993 in a multi- 
media environment at the 
BonarHafiat Dundee Univer- 
sity with images projected from 
Caswell's work ou to screens 
while Professor Beedie played 
the piano, alongside a special- 
ty choreographed dance per- 
formance. . 

Recently Caswell was com-, 
missioned to paint an interpre- 
tation of Robert Burns’s “Thm 


O' Shanter”, and in January 
this year Phil Gallie, the MP for 
Ayr, hosted an exhibition of im- 
ages of Thm O’ Shanter at the 
Houses of Padiament, which in- 
cluded Caswell’s work. The 
painting he was working on at 
the time of his death was of 
Jesus Christ and Mary Magda- 
lene in the Garden of Gethse- 
mane, commissioned for the 
Church of St Mary Magdalene, 
Dundee. 

Caswell was not a comfort- 
able person. He held views em- 
phatically, even dogmatically. 
He was more than a little self- 
willed. However his immense 
heart and loving nature made 
him an adorable person. He was 
what is known as “a character” 
but with real depth of charac- 
ter. He needed the great sup- 
port of his wife Henny King to 
help him sail through the 
stormy oceans of his moods. 

Richard Robbins 


Edmund Caswell, artist bom 
Bangalore 12 August 1938; mar- 
ried 1986 Homy King; died 1 De- 
cember 1996. 


Rolle, organist and composer, 1718; 
Sir Richard Arkwright, inventor of 
the spinning frame, 1732; Frederick 
Augustus I, King of Saxony, 1750; Sir 
Martin Archcr-Shee, portrait paime^ 
1770; Alexander L Tsar of Russia, 
1777; Jean -Francois Champollion, 
Egyptologist and decipherer of the 
Rosetta Stone. 1790; Charles- 
Augusun Sainte-Beuvt, writer and 
critic. 1804; Joseph Smith, founder 
of the Mormons (Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints), 1805; 
Karl Richard Lepsus, Egyptologist, 
1810; Samuel Smiles, author, 1812; 
“Lord” George Sanger, areas pro- 
prietor, 1827; Edouard de Reszke 
(Mieczishtw). bass singer, 185S; 
Arthur Reed Ropes (“ Adrian RogeT). 
lyricist, 1859; Sir Hugh Percy Allen, 


organist, 1869; Joseph Arthur, Post 

Raffln Rank, miller and film -magnate, 

1888. Deaths: Henri 1 de de Lorraine, 
Third Due de Guise, assassinated, 
1588; William Davison, Scottish Sec- 
retary of State to Queen Elizabeth 
I, 1608; Michael Drayton, poet, 
1631; John Cotton, puritan leader in 
America, 3652; Jan Dfsmas Zelenka, 
composer, 1745; AlaStair Rnadh 
Macdonneli, Jacobite spy '‘Pickle” 
1761; John Downman, portrait 
painter, 1824; Thomas Robert 
Mahhus, economist, 1834; Dr Janies 
Cowles Prichard, ethnologist, 1848; 
Hugh Miller, geologist, 1856; Sir 
Charles Lock Eastiake, painter, 1865; 
Jcan-VIaor Ponceiet, mathemati- 
cian and engineer. 1867; Abraham 
Cooper, painter, 1868; George 


Carlin, anlz and author, 1872; Lau- 
rence OKp hant, journalist and trav- 
eller, 1888; Jean-Baptisfe Edouard 
Detaflle, painter, 1912; Thomas 
William Hodgson Cmslancf, jour- 
nalist, 1924; Anthony Herman Ger- 
ard Fokker, aircraft designer, 1939; 
Charles Dana Gibson, artist and 3- 
lustraioi, 1944; HJdeki Tbja, former 
Japanese prime minister, hnngwt, 
1948; Eric Coates, composer, 
19S7;Edwaiti Frederick Lindley 
Wood. First Earl ofHaHfox, Viceroy 
of India, 1959; Andrei Nikolayevich 
Tbpolev, Soviet aircraft designer, 
1972; Ernst Krenek, composer, 199L 
On (Ids day: HMS Bounty, com- 
manded by W illiam Biigh. «?WI 
from Spithead for the South Seas, 
1787; the poem “ Twas the Night Be- 


fore Christmas" (true title: “A Visit 
from St Nicholas 0 by dement Clarke 
Moore) was prinied in the Troy Sat- 
und. New York, 1823; Asiatic cholera 
first appeared in Scotland, 1831; 
Joseph Hansom patented a type of 
cab. 1834; over 60 vessels were lost 
in the North Atlantic during heavy 
storms, 1890; Humperdinck’s opera 
Hansel and Grets! was first pro- 
duced, Womar, 1893; the AJdwych 
Theatre, London, opened, 1905; Al- 
bert I ascended the throne at Bel- 
gium, 1909; Wblf-Ferrari’s opera 
The Jewels of the Madonna was fine 
produced, Berlin, 1911; a bomb was 
thrown atLordHaidfoge,^ Viceroy of 
India, as he entered the new capital 

at Delhi, 1912; the Federal Reserve 

. Bankwasfbundedin the USA, 1913; 


in Germany, Marinus \&n der Lubbe, 

a Dutchman, was fonud guilty of set- 
ting fins to the Reichstag and sen- 
tenced to death, 1933; British forces 
wok Benghazi, 1941; in the USSR, 

Lavrenti Beria and six others wcie 
executed for treason, 1953; Rene- 
JuJes Gustave Coty was elected pres- 
ident of France, 1953; 117 people 
died when the cruise Inter Lakonia 
burned in the Atlantic; 919 people 
were saved, 1963; Managua, capital 
of Nicaragua, was destroyed by an 
earthquake, wife a loss of 12^000 
lives, 1972. Tbday is the Feast Day of 
St Dagobert n of Austrasin, St 
Erithebert, Si John , of Kami, St 
Servulus, The Tfen Martyrs of Crete, 
St Tboriac and Saints Victoria and 
Anatolia. 


was wrong they said: “That was 
such a terrible, monstrous sight, 
that weapon must not be al- 
lowed ever to be used.” 




Tam DaJtyeU 


YuG Borisovich Khariton, physi- 
cist: bom St Petersburg 27 Feb- 
ruary 1904; Director, Institute of 


Leningrad 1929-39; Scientific 
Director, Arzamas-16 Research 
Institute 1946-92; married (one 
daughter); died Arzamas ^De- 
cember 1996. 
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The sign of seven, the year of the bear and other market superstitions 


It's been, assuming there are 
no challenging developments 
“ the remaining five trading 
days, a splendid year for 
shares, with blue chips learimp 
the charge. " 

Footsie opened 1996 at 
3,6893 points, then a record 
It closed at 4,077,6 on Friday 
and looks as though it will end 
what had been expected to be 
a rather sober 12 months at, or 
near, a peak. 

Hie 250 mid cap index 
constituents have bad a more 
subdued time but third liners 
seem to have performed 
strongly. The FT All-share 

index has risen more than 220 

points to around 1,980. 

Yet when the bells heralded 
the start of 1996 a pretty limp 
year was expected. Many 
obse rvers believed we would 
witness an exciting first six 
months; they thought share 
prices would be fuelled by a 
continuation of the takeover 
stampede which had enlivened 
the last months of 1995. 


But as the echoes of the epic 
Granada battle for control of 
the Forte catering and hotel 
empire faded the follow-up 
action was so thin it hardly 
stirred thedusL 

Utilities were a noble 
exception. They have re- 
mained vulnerable, often 
felling into the amw of ad- 
venturous American groups. 

The second half-year was 
seen as a rather edgy period 
as the stock market adjusted 
to the looming election and 
the prospect of Tbny Blair at 

In the event, the firs t few 
months were fairly lively but 
the real fun came in the 
autumn and in what is 
becoming the traditional fes- 
tive share spree. 

Many observers see next 
year’s performance emerging 
as they had expected this year 
to develop; a strong start and 
then drift and decline. 

Indeed, the arguments used 
to promote many of the 1996 


forecasts are being regurgi- 
tated to support next year's 
crystal ball gazing. 

Shares, they say, are not 
overvalued and the late rush of 
takeover action should con- 
tinue into next year, helping 
progress. 

Most believe the advent of 
a Labour government is 
already factored into share 
prices. Bui whichever party 
wins the election, they expect 
monetary policies to be 
tighten ed and shares to COme 
under p res sur e. So, runs the 
conventional argument. Foot- 
sie will have a good run in the 
first months of the year but win 
dose very near the level on 
which it ends 1996. 

This year was regarded as 
relatively easy to call; yet many 
experts were wrong footed. 
Next year, with the ejection, is 
much more difficult to read; so. 
on past form, a year from cow 
there are likely to be some red 
faces around the City. 

A Labour government could 



STOCK MARKET WEEK 

DEREK PAIN 

Stock market reporter 
of the year 


and one of the developments 
which has mystified many is the 
yawning gap which has opened 

between Footsie and the 


tempt overseas investors to run 
for cover. And, if overseas in- 
vestors start to sdl, the market 
will be a sea of red and fund 
managers, like Tbny Dye of 



PDFM, who are banking on a 
fell, will be spared the acme 
embarrassment of having 
completely misjudged the 
market. 

“Red" Dye is, of course, bet- 
ting on a serious correction, 
even a crash. He has increased 
his cash pile at the expense of 
his share portfolio. So PDFM 
has missed out on the share 
rise and its performance has 
consequently suffered. 

The meltdown theory has 
strong support. It of course. 
New York crashes, then shares 
around the wodd will slump. 
But it is difficult to see any 
justification for a crash on the 
scale of 1987. 

London is often inclined to 
dismiss New York’s strength 


But although London may 
reluctant to follow Wall Street 
upwards it wiH unquestioning^ 
reflect any decline and fen in 
sympathy with the world’s 
biggest share market. 

Interest rates could also be 
a drag on shares. They are 
expected to rise by up to two 
pomts next year, the strength 
of sterling is another inhibit- 
mg influence. Already analysts 
are pulling back profit forecasts 
of co mpanies with extensive 
international expos ur es and 
there have been boardroom 

nnnhKngg profits being 

eroded. 

The £21bn which will be 
pumped into the economy 
from the building and in- 
surance society conversions 
wiD also be an important fee- 
tor. Halifax and others will 
generate heavy market activity 


- and that should be good for 
confidence. 

The election (and its after- 
math). interest rates and 
sterling, as well as the contin- 
uing economic improvement, 
are among the known large 
influences. Bui there are 
bound to be some surprise 
developments which cannot 
be factored into the equation. 
And they could destroy the 
results of the most careful 
research. 

Forecasting will always be a 
difficult game. One stock- 
broker whom I often chat to 
believes Footsie could be 
around 4£00 when ihe fore- 
casters are making their 1998 

predictions. 

When be put forward his 
view, in a Cay wine bar, he was 
subjected to a barrage of 
up roa rio u s laughter. He may 
be fer too optimistic. Bui I 
believe he is on the right 
track. By most yardsticks the 
market remains undervalued 
add I would expect it to make 


further progress during the 
year. If any Blair government 
can be sufficiently restrained 
to stop foreigners bailing out, 
sterling does not run amok 
(and that is unlikely under 
Labour) and the economy re- 
mains Wight, then 1 expect Wue 
chips and the rest to make 
headway. 

In the unlikely event of a 
Tory election victory then my 
stockbroker chum could well 
be right. 

On balance 1 would shoot 
for Footsie to dose at around 
4,500 points. 

The market is often pre- 
pared to embrace supersti- 
tion. And those who refuse to 
walk under ladders arc mak- 
ing their own contribution to 
the debate. They are exceed- 
ingly cautious. Any jrcrar, they 
opine, which ends with a sev- 
en is bad for shares. They, of 
course, point to the 1987 crash 
as resounding proof. So the 
coming year is under the sign 
of the bear - beware. 
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Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 

BZW, the investment bank 
advising Northern Sectric, is 
today expected to seek leave to 
appeal agains t a Takeover Panel 
ruling which extended the final 
deadline for a £782m hostile 


US-controlled CE Sectric 1 
Friday until lunchtime tomorrow. 

The unexpected extension 
came after details emerged of 
a £250,000 “performance" fee 
to be paid to BZW by Northern. 
The payment followed Wednes- 
day's controversial purchase by 
BZW, Northern’s brokers, of a 
23 per cent stake. 

Northern yesterday vehe- 
mently denied that the purchase 
of the stake and the perfor- 


mance payment were in any way 
connected. However, the furi- 
ous row over tactics which has 
engulfed the bid was threaten- 
ing to seriously dent BZW’s rep- 
utation and to cost Northern 
Electric its independence. 

It also raises the possibility 
that the Securities and Futures 
Authority may mount an in- 
vestigation into the affair. 

The appeal promises to be one 
of the toughest and most con- 
troversial decisions the panel, 
which lays down the rules for 
takeover bids, has had to take. 

Last night CalEnergy, the 
US power generator which con- 
trols CE Electric, was claiming 
victory over Northern, with 
5033 per cent of shares under 
its control. However, this in- 
cluded acceptances from share- 


holders received after the orig- 
inal final deadline of 1pm on 
Friday, at which stage CaJEn- 
ergy spoke for.49.77 per cent, 
just short of the 50 per cent and 
one share necessary to win. 

Though the d eadlin e has now 
been extended until 1pm on 
Christmas Eve, the panel has yet 


to decide whether additional ao- 
ceptances received after Friday 
will be taken into account 
The arguments first erupted 
last Wednesday when BZW 
disclosed to the Stock ^change 
that it had bought 23 per cent 
of Northern shares at 645p a. 
share for£J53m. BZW pledged 


to back the management, 
though the company main- 
tained it had no prior knowl- 
: of the purchase. 

‘ icrgy appealed to the 
Thkeover Panel, accusing BZW 

of attempting to manipulate the 
bid outcome, but the panel up- 
held its original decision to 


appnw the share-buying on the 

grounds that "such purchases 
were conducted on an arm’s 
lp.ngrh h ag’s with no financial 
support, arrangement or under- 
standing with Northern’'. 

The panel also said BZW had 
made it clear it was being paid 
by Northern on a flat-fee basis 


Wednesday 18 December 

• BZW and Schraders, Northern’s advisers, 
buy 2.4 million Northern Electric shares, 
or 2.3 per cent of the company, with ap- 
proval of the Takeover Panel. 

•CE Electric's appeal to the pane) is dis- 
missed on grounds there was no breech 
of its code. > 

•The ruling says the stake was approved 
on the basis that the purchases were on 


The countdown to chaos 


an “arm's length basis’ with Northern. the offer deadline to 1pm Christmas Eve. 


Friday 20 December 

• BZW teiis the panel about the £250,000 
“performance" fee. 

• The panel asks CE Bectric not to reveal 
the result of the bid, which dosed at lpm, 
until midnight At this stage CE. Electric held 
49.77 per cent of Northern. 

•A foil panel hearing decides to extend 


Saturday 21 December 

• CE Electric says acceptances received 
after the lpm deadline give it control of 
Northern, with a 50.33 per cent state. 

Sunday 22 December 

• BZW and Northern considers appealing 
against the extension of the bid deadline. 


and would receive no special 
payments for buying the Sakes. 

If Northern defeats the 
CaTEnergy bid at 650p a share, 
its share price would almost cer^ 
r a inly fall substantially, effec- 
tively tearing loyal shareholders, 
including BZW out of pocket. 

Last Thursday, Northern was 
believed to have agreed to pay 
BZW a £250,000 “perfor- ■ 
mance” fee, on top of a flat-rate 
sum for its work, believed to be 
about £l-5m. It was not until 
Friday that the BZW team, led 
by senior director Simon de 
Zoeie, disclosed the perfor- 
mance payment to the paneL 

Yesterday Northern claimed 
the fee related to a similar sum 
which had been left unpaid 
after work done by BZW 
during the defence of an earlier 


Pension funds hit 
out at Greenbury 
code on top pay 


Peter Rodgers 
Financial Editor 


Britain's big investors yesterday 
launched a surprise attack on 
the effectiveness of the Green- 
bury code of practice on exec- 
utive pay. 

The National Association of 
Pension Funds (NAPF), which 
represents some of the City’s 
most influential institutional 
investors, said Greenbury had 
“not allayed concerns” among 
shareholders and required a 
number of improvements. 

In evidence to the Hampel 
Committee on corporate gov- 
ernance, the NAPF criticised 
the way directors’ performance 
targets were set and measured. 

It also suggested that non- 
executive directors, who made 
up the remuneration commit- 
tees that set boardroom pay. 
could benefit from specialist 
training to help them do the job 
better. And the NAPF tough- 
ened its support for a maximum 
rolling contract of one year for 
executive directors. 

In a report that reflects wide- 
spread unease at the potential 
for abuse of the new long-term 
incentive plans recommended 
IS months ago by the Green- 
le NAPF said the 
i used to determine pay 
were often viewed with scepti- 
cism by shareholders, and con- 
fidence in board procedures 
needed to be bolstered. 

The principles for setting 
performance hurdles for direc- 
tors and the measurement of 
performance against these 
hurdles needed reinforcing, the 
NAPF told the Hampel Com- 
mittee, which is the the succes- 
sor to the Cadbury Committee 
on corporate governance. The 
NAPF recommended “further 
elaboration” of the Greenbury 
code on top pay. to give guidance 
to remuneration committees. 


The Hampel Committee, led 
by 1CI chairman Sir Ronald 
Hampel, should consider giving 
guidance to remuneration com- 
mittees on how to determine di- 
rectors' pay packages and how 
to make then reports to share- 
holders, which the NAPF 
believed should be a single, 
self-contained report rather 
than scattered through notes to 
the accounts. 

The pension funds also rec- 
ommended that all directors 
should be required to retire by 
rotation, so poor performing 
members of the remuneration 
committee could be sanctioned. 

The NAPF said: “Farther 
guidance is needed in connec- 
tion with the determination of 
performance targets, which 
must be challenging without be- 
ing demotivating. 

The evidence to the Hampel 
Committee said remuneration 
policy should be clearly and 
comprehensively stated, ac- 
companied by tables, and any 
new bonus arrangements or 
long-term incentive plans 
“should be explained and the 
measurement targets justified 
prior to implementation". 

However, the NAPF urged 
that the importance of directors’ 



Sir Ronald Hampel: He had 
‘not allayed concerns’ 


remuneration issues should be 
kept in perspective, and any new 
guidelines adopted by the 
Hampel Committee should be 
flexible enough to meet the 
circumstances of individual 
companies. It also insis ted that 
shareholder approval of 
individual directors’ pay was 
impractical. 

The NAPF said recent liti- 
iticra had reinforced the need 
rolling contracts in most 
cases to be for no longer than 
a year. Compensation has in the 
past been cut back in situations 
where directors are likely to find 
another job, bat this “legal duty 
to mitigate" had been weakened 
by court derisions. 

The NAPF also urged that 
company secretaries should, 
for the first time, be given the 
same security of tenure as au- 
ditors, so that only shareholders 
could dismiss them. 

It said the Hampel Commit- 
tee should resist the urge to 
toughen the Cadbury code with 
more prescriptive requirements 
for companies, and it should be 
pragmatic and flexible. 

Among detailed improve- 
ments, boards should explain 
why any director over 70 who is 
up for re-election should be re- 
tained, and publish brief bio- 
graphical details of all directors 
m foe annual report. 

The NAPF reaffirmed its ob- 
jection to two-tier shareholdings 
that give one class of share fewer 
rights, defended the single 
board system against foe con- 
tinental two-tier structure and 
said there should be a pragmatic 
approach to implementing the 
Cadbury code for small rams. 

The NAPF opposed the ap- 
pointment of executive directors 
to represent particular interests, 
though it said ah directors must 
take into account the interests 
of “relevant stakeholders" as 
well as shareholders. 


Rhodes around the City: Celebrity chef Gary 
Rhodes has teamed up with Gardner Merchant, 
Britain's largest catering company; to provide 
catering services lor his new restaurant hi the 
Square Mile. 

The restaurant, called (Sty Rhodes, is due to 


open for lunch and early dinner on 14 January. 
Mr Rhodes, best known for his popular 
television series promoting the virtues of 
British cuisine, win become Gardner 
Merchant’s executive chef and train more than 
300 of Its cooks each year at the restaurant 


He is pictured (left) discussing dishes to be 
served at the re stau r a nt with Garry Hawfces, 
Gardner's chairman and chief executive. 

Gardner Merchant used to be pm? of the 
Forte group, but is now owned by Sodhexn of 
France. 


Pearson refuses to expand into football 


Patrick looker 


The main board of Pearson, foe 
media and information con- 
glomerate, has rejected an ap- 
proach by Greg Dyke, who 
heads its television subsidiary, 
to consider taking a stake in foe 
booming football sector by buy- 
ing into a top club. 

Rsarson’s refusal to expand Its 
leisure interests by becoming 
involved in football is thought 
to be a last hurrah from the old 
guard of directors under Lord 


Blakenham, who is standing 
down as chairman in the spring. 

It also comes as the future 
status of Pearson Television, 
which includes Thames TV and 
Grundy Worldwide, is being 
examined in a strategic review 
to coincide with the arrival of 
Maijorie Scardino as new chief 
executive of the parent company 
in a fortnight’s time. 

Mr Dyke, a keen football fan, 
believes top chibs, as holders of 
foe rights to televised games, 
represent an outstanding in- 


vestment opportunity. He re- 
cently spoke of foe “untold 
riches' 1 that awaited leading 
Premier League clubs Man- 
chester United and Newcastle 
from foe introduction of pay- 
per-view television next year. 

Pearson is foe latert media 
and leisure group to be linked 
with football, though Granada 
recently dismissed speculation 
that it migh t bid for Manches- 
ter United. 

Meanwhile, it was confirmed 
yesterday that a consortium of 


investors led by foe broadcaster 
Sr David Frost planned to take 
a substantial minority stake in 
Southampton, the struggling 
Premier League side. The con- 
sortium has also pledged its sup- 
port for the board of directors. 

Mr Frost and Gavyn Davies, 
chief economist . at. Goldman 
Sachs, the US investment bank, 
intend to pump several million 
pounds into foe club. The 
planned investment is separate 
from a £10m reverse takeover 
agreed earlier this month by 


Southampton's directors- Under 
the proposed deal, Southamp- 
ton would reverse into Secure 
Retirement, a property devel- 
opment and healthcare com- 
pany, and gain a stock market 
listing. It is yet to be approved 
by shareholders at an extra- 
ordinary general meeting. 

Mr Davies, a Southampton 
season ticket holder for 35 
years, insists the consortium's 
move is motivated by sound 
commercial reasons - and a love 
of foe Saints. 




hostile bid for the company by 
Trafalgar House, which lapsed 

in spring 1995- ■ . - 

• BZW also said foe perfor- 
mance fee, which had been 
agreed but had not yet been re- 
ceived, was not success-related. 
A spokesman said: “Aveiysmafl 
element of our fee was payable 
at the discretion of the compa- 
ny if it considered wc had car- 
ried out our broking advisory 

services well Qcarly thai fee was 

in no wav connected to the put 
chase of shares and we reached 
our dedsiou to purchase the 
shares without consideration of 
that dement of the fee. Our fee, 

including the discretionary ele- 
ment, did not alter as a result of 
our purchase of shares and re- 
mains the same irrespective of 
the outcome of foe bid.” 



s. 


Lilley urged to keep gas payment scheme 


Chris Godsmark 

The Gas Consumers Council 
and independent gas suppliers 
have appealed io the Govern- 
ment not to withdraw a king- 
running scheme which helps the 
poorest families on benefits 
pay their heating bills, claiming 
the move could seriously disrupt 
domestic competition.* 

Sue Slipmun. director of the 
Gas Consumers Council (GCC). 
has written to Peter Lilley, Sec- 
retary of State for Social Secu- 
rity. urging him to clarity the 
future of the direct payments 
scheme and accusing him of 


undermining the work of the De- 
partment ot Trade and Industry, 
which has promoted competition 
for residential consumers. 

Some 4DI).Q00 households 
arc currently members of the 
scheme, which is offered to 
families on heneGt at the dis- 
cretion of foe Department of 
Social Security. It aims to help 
them ovoid getting into debt by 
setting aside income support 
money and using it to pay fuel 
or water bills directly to the util- 
ity companies concerned. Of 
these around IS5.000 customers 
use foe scheme to pay gas bills. 

However, a document leaked 


last week to 77ie Independent 
suggested Mr Lilley had agreed 
to abolish foe scheme. It sard foe 
Government should “not be in 
the business of social banking/ 
debt management and should 
seek to develop a disengage- 
ment strategy, leading ulti- 
mately to foe wifodrawalof foe 
direct payments scheme”. 

According to the GCC this 
could encourage some British 
Gas rivals tony to “cheny-pick” 
more affluent customers in 
breach of licence conditions 
laid down by the industry watch- 
dog, Ofgas-’Tbese stipulate that 
all suppliers must agree to pro- 


vide gas to any potential cus- 
tomer, regardless of income or 
other circumstances. 

The GCC has already re- 
buked one firm. Eastern Gas, 
for its marketing tactics and is 
closely scrutinising others. 

Ms Stipman said some sup- 
pliers would be even more 
likely ro adopt questionable 
tactics to get round foe rules. 
One problem is foe difficulty of 
proving that companies are de- 
liberately seeking to discrimi- 
nate against poorer households. 

She said; “The only way we 
are going to solve this is to make 

poorer customers more attrac- 


tive. Otherwise we are going to 
get companies refusing to 
supply gas or using selective 
marketing to avoid taking on 
these customers. If they do that 
well be down on them like a ton 
of bricks." 

In addition, many families 
were more likely to fell into debt 
with their gas supplier and would 
almost certainly be forced to in- 
stall pre-payment meters, in- 
creasing their bflis by some 25 
per cent. Ofgas allows suppliers 
to pass an the extra cost of ad- 
ministering pre-payment tariffs. 

Pre-payment meter customers 
temporarily disconnect them- 


selves when they can no longer 
afford to pay their bills, but do not 
appear on the official fists of per- 
manent disconnections. Gas sup- 
pliers also like the direct payment 
scheme because they are guar- 
anteed to receive payment for 
bills, so encouraging them not to 
install pre-payment meters. 

Neil Lambert joint general 
manager of Calortex, an inde- 
pendent domestic gas com p any, 
explained: “One problem is 
that the Government hasn't re- 
ally come up with a proper alter- 
native scheme. But if people 
were forced on to pre-payment 
meters the costs would go up." 
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CURRENCIES 
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SfMYMQ* 
DM [London) 
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In Brief 


■ Granada has sold foe exclusive Sandy Lane hotel in Barbados 
for £38ra to a consortium of Irish investors led by Decmpt Desmond 
and JP McManus. Mr Desmond owns London City airport while 
Mr McManus, a former bookmaker, is now a currency and 
commodities trader. The consortium will upgrade Sandy Lane, 
which was acquired by Granada when it bought Forte earlier this 
year. Last mouth Granada sold another of its Forte trophy ho- 
tels, foe Hyde Park in London, for £86m. Granada is stfil look- 
ing for a buyer for its Welcome Break service chain, for which 
Michael Guthrie, a former head of Mecca Leisure, has emerged 
as bidder 

• German carmaker BMW denied a report that its Rover unit 
was in talks with Chrysler of foe US to develop and produce a 
joint model. “There are no talks," a spokes man said, describing 
the report as a m i s underst and in g of a joint car -engine plant that 
BMW and Chrysler announced at foe Paris motor show in October. 
BMW and Chrysler said then they would spend $400m in a joint- 
venture to build engines in Latin America for Rover’s Mini modeL 
Rover also denied that talks for a joint car'model-were taking 
place. The reports said Rover and Chrysler would develop a new 
model in “foe upper-medium range" to replace foe Rover 400, 
foe company’s best-selling car. 

" Stet, foe Italian telecom holding company, completed its long- 
awaited co-operation deal with IBM, the US computer giant, 16 
months after proposals were announced. The companies intend 
to market each others' products but the accord fells short of the 
wide-ranging relationship many in the market had hoped for. The 
joint marketing deal indudes promotion of computing, networking, 
information technology, Internet and voice and data services. 

• The saleof Creditanstalt, Austria's second-biggest-bank, could 
be delayed again, finance minister Viktor Klima warned.Credil- 
anstalt is Europe’s longest-running privatisation saga and Mr Hima 
is the third finance minister to attempt foe sale in foe past six 
years. A number of bids have been received but an offer by Bank 
Austria caused political controversy and split-foe ruling coalition 
of Social Democrats and foe rightist People’s Party. 

• Wniiam Cook, the steel castings group, yes. 

Uoyd to withdraw its “ludicrous” £58m bid. Cook e! 
Butrangham-based engjneerwas becoining“increashigly desperate 
to divert attention away" from its true level of profitability. Cook 
is forec asting a big increase in profits in the second half due to 
lower refurbishment costs. 
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BILL ROBINSON 


‘One of tiie great 
principles of taxation 
is: don't tax goods 

(like work or thrift), 
tax bads (like 
congestion or 
pollution). An even 
better principle is: 
don't tax, charge’ 


business 


Some new revenue-raising ideas for Labour 


Air Blair has aQ but promised that income 
iVltaxes won’t go up if his New Labour 
rarty comes to power next year. Where, then, 
is the m oney going to come from for all that 
extra investment and training that Mr Brown 
has been promising for as long as any of us 
ran remember? My Christmas present to 
them both is some brave, new revenue-raising 
ideas. 

The trick is not to start by looking at the 
aistiiQS tax ^stem, but to go bade to first prin- 
ciples. The idea! source of revenue for any 
government is some form of economic renL 
Economic rents accrue to those in a position 
to charge a price for their goods and services 
which is above the cost of production . 

Natural resources are a common source 
of economic rent. The classic modem 
example is oil which babbles out of the Spiri t 
Arabian desert at almost no cost, and can 
be sold round the world for $24 per barreL 
If you tax oil (and most governments do) you 
ran, with very little effect on economic 
activity, extract some of the rent which would 
otherwise accrue to the producers. Britain's 
North Sea oil provided a large revenue 
stream for the government for many years. 

The most important natural resource of 
all is land. Economic rents abound in this 
area — think of building land in the City of 
London and farmland in flat and fertile Lin- 
colnshire. However, it is not easy for any 
government to capture the rents from these 
tempting targets, because land has long been 


a tradeable capital asset If the anient owners 
have bought the land at a price which reflects 
its likely yield, they are not sitting on a fat 
stream of economic renL, merely getting a 
normal return on their investment. 

Thirds would be very different if land were 
all owned by the state and put out to auc- 
tion on a rental coniract every five years. We 
could Stffl enjoy all the benefits of the free 
market. The land would go to the highest bid- 
der ^ - ie, to whomever could extract the most 
value from it - but the rents would accrue 
to government and pass back to the people 
in lower taxes. 

There may have been a good moment for 
the nationalisation of land at about the time 
of the Domesday Book, but the opportunity 
was missed then and taxing land is not the 
solution to Mr Blair’s problem today. How- 
ever, there are other assets currently owned 
and administered by the slate which could 
be brought into the market economy. The 
aim would be to ensure that they are, like 
land, used by those prepared to pay most for 
them. The benefits are twofold. First, it would 
guarantee the most efficient use of scarce 
resources; and second, the government 
would acquire a new source of revenue. 

So what are these assets that are owned 
by ihe state, are currently free, and yet have 
great value which could be extracted to the 
benefit of the taxpayer? Three examples leap 
to mfriH- roads, airport take-off and landing 
slots, and the radio spectrum. 


The roads are the most glaring example. 
The traffic jams which choke our cities in the 

morning and evening rush hours (and those 
which choke some cny centres all day long) 
provide the clearest possible evidence of 
excess demand. A valuable resource is allo- 
cated on a first-come, fust-served bads. What 
we have is a system of rationing by queuing 
ralher than by price. More people want to 
use their cars than the roads can accom- 
modate, and in the absence of a price 
mechanism, the excess demand is choked off 
by allowing journeys to become so slow that 
marginal users opt to walk, cycle or use public 
transport. 

T his is an extraordinarily inefficient so- 
lution; in most markets a balance be- 
tween supply and demand for valuable 
resources is achieved by pricing the resource 
at a level which reflects its value. In the mar- 
ket for road space, the value has bran de- 
graded down to the level implied by the zero 
price. The practical result is that the roads 
are full and there is no mechanism where- 
by people can buy road space for really im- 
portant journeys - eg, the ambulance on a 
mercy dash. By introducing road pricing the 
gove r nment would simultaneously ensure the 
more efficient use of road space and create, 
an important new source of revenue. 

These days the rush hour embraces all 
modes of transport, including air. Business 
travellers want morning flights and evening 


flights that allow them to make flying visits 
, to distant locations within a 1 working day- Ae- 
I cordingly, there b enormous pressure on 
' take-off and landing capacity in most large 

airports ante beginning and aid of the work- 
ing day. A take-off slot at 8 o'clock in the 
morning has much greater value than a slot 
at noon. 

At present the ownership of slots lies un- 
easflytetween the asparts, who own the land. 

and the airlines, who provide the service. Bui 
if a market were established popular slots 
would command targe rents thai would make 
them another suitable target for taxation. 

Roads mid airlines are both communica- 
tions networks which face excess demand at 
certain limes erf day. SellHig or taxing the right 
to use the network at peak times raises rev- 
enue and encourages the more efficient use 
of the network. Similar considerations ap- 
ply to the radio spectrum, which is another 
communications network with finite capacity. 

Each frequency band on the radio spectrum 
is a pathway which b of considerable value to 
the communications industry. There are 
many competing uses for these pathways- the 
dcfirocc industry bone heavy user, the broad- 
casting industry »nmhgr y ryri the telecom- 
munications industry a rapidly growmg third. 
How are the frequencies allocated between 
the competing claims of the different inchis- 
tries? The answer, astomshm^y, after 17 years 
of rule by the Conservative g over nm ents that 
invented privatisation, b by a dm inistr a tive fiat 


The spectrum, though ;ui immensely valu- 
able resource, is “free" and a bunch of civil 
servants decide who should get w hut. Bv unJ 
huge this means that the rights hi the fre- 
quency bands arc grandfathered 1 if you had 
one last time, you get it next time) and an 
incredibly high proportion is allocated to 
defence. That this quaint system should sur- 
vive into the world of mobile telephony and 
digital transmission of broadcasting signals, 

which have irons! orrm-d the demand lor 
scarce frequencies, is one of the great 
missed opportunities of our time. By putting 
the frequencies up for auction on a regular 
basis the government would both ensure their 
efficient allocation and create a new stream 
of revenue, tapping into the rents being cre- 
ated by two of the most dynamic industries 
in the modern economy. 

One of the great principles of taxation is: 
don't tax goods {like work or thrill ). lax biids 
(like congestion or pollution). An even bel- 
ter principle is: don't tax. charge. By taxing, 
or charging for the use of overloaded net- 
works Mr Blair and Mr Brown could find 
some new money to pay for their ambitious 
plans for the nation's education and indu- 
ing. In the process they would also ensure 
that some of our most important national re- 
sources are more efficiently used. They 
should grasp the nettle. 

Bill Robinson is j director of the consulnuny 
London Economics. 


Italy moves closer 
to joining EMU 



Romano Prodi: ‘We have shown where we are going* 


Credit Agricde buys rest 
of Indosuez for £641m 


Italy's bid to sign up for the first 
phase of European monetary 
union passed another mile- 
stone yesterday when the Ital- 
ian parliament passed an 
austerity budget designed to 
meet the tough convergence cri- 
teria for a single currency. 

Romano Prodi. the I talian 
prime minister, said the budget 
would guarantee Italy a place 
among the first entrants of Eu- 
ropean Economic and Mone- 
tary Union (EMU). 

“We have shown where we 
are going," Mr Prodi said on 
state television. 

The controversial budget was 
passed at a highly unusual Sun- 
day sitting of the lower house 
of parliament by 316 votes to 
two. with two abstentions. 


The package agreed yester- 
day aims to cut 62J00bn lire 
(£25bn) from next year's budget 
through measures which in- 
clude an unpopular “Euro tax" 
and a new type of regional levy 
for companies. 

The vote was boycotted by ite 
Freedom Alliance, the centre- 
right party run by media tycoon 
Silvio Berlusconi and the se- 
cessionist Northern League. 

They claim the budget jputs 
too much emphasis on raising 
revenue and not enough on 
cutting welfare spending. 

Italy signalled its determina- 
tion to be ready for the intro- 
duction of a single currency in 
1999 when it rejoined the 
Exchange Rate Mechanism 
(ERM) last month. 


l ike ster ling , the lira was 
ejected from a more rigid ERM 
in September 1992 after a wave 
of currency speculation. Britain, 
Sweden and Greece re main 
outside the currency grid. 

Under a strict interpretation 
of the Maastricht Treaty 
criteria, countries must have 
been inside the ERM for at least 
two years in order to qualify for 
monetary union. Countries are 
also required to have a fiscal 
deficit of less than 3 per cent 
and total debt of less than 60 per 
cent of GDP. 

Italy's debt-to-GDP ratio is 
more than 120 per cent while its 
fiscal deficit ratio is 7.1 per cent 
The budget is designed to 
move the fiscal deficit to 3.1 per 
cent next year, although doubts 


9 


have been cast on the these 
claims by the International 
Monetary Fund, which last 
week said the ratio was likely to 
faB to only 3.75 per cent m 1997. 


or' 


Separately, a poll in Denmark 
showed a rise in support for 
EMU, with 46 per cent in 
favour compared with 33 per 
cent two years ago. 




Jill Tkeanor 


The uncertain future of Banque 
Indosuez was finally settled 
over the weekend when Credit 
Agricole bought out the 49 per 
cent stake it did not already own 
in the debt-laden French bank 
for FFi5.6bn (£641 m). 

Credit Agncole intends to 
merge Indosuez with its own 
businesses in investment bank- 
ing, trading and asset man- 
agement and unite branch net- 
works in the US, UK and Hong 
Kong. 

Combined wjth Indosuez. 
Credit Agricole mD manage as- 
sets worth more than FFr650bre 

Credit Agrioole bought a 51 
per cent stake in Indosuez last 
July and Suez had originally 
intended to dispose of the 
remaining shares in two 


tranches -one next year and an- 
other after 2000. 

“For us. it now means of 
course that we are getting the 
money more quickly," said a 
Suez official “For Credit Agri- 
cole it now will be easier to 
restructure Indosuez because 
they own all of it" 

Suez is being relieved of 
FFr4bn of debt by selling 
Indosuez and will hope for a 
return to profitability after re- 
porting a net loss of FFr3.96bn 
last year. It said h would make 
a capital gain of FFr300m from 
the sale. 

The deal which is effective 
from today, means Credit Agri- 
cole has* paid a total of 
FFrll.9bn for Indosuez. having 
bought the 51 per cent stake for 
FFr6 _3bn. 

The price was reached from 


financial statements dated 30 
June which valued Indosuez at 
FFrl 1.79bn and also from the 
interest on the balance of (hi: 
purchase price helween I July 
and today. 

Indosuez should be in tine 
black this rear after making a 
net profit of FFrlOTm in 199.5 
on the back of one-off gains. 
Two rears ago Indosuez re- 
ported a FFrl.lWhn loss. 

Suez was created in 185S to 
excavate the Suez Canal in 
Egypt. Banque Indosuez was 
formed in the 1970s by the 
merger of Banque de Suez and 
Bank de I'lndochine. 

Suez set up Banque de Suez 
in 1958 when the Egyptian 
government look control of the 
Suez Canal while Bank de 
I'lndochine was a French bank 
active in South-east Asia. 


Tel: 0171 293 2222 


APPOINTMENTS • Network 


Fax: 0171 2932505 
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NETWORK & SYSTEMS CONSULTING 
to £40K plus exc. benefits 

Working for an end user or a PC reseller? Beginning to think cop-out 
contracting is your only move? Or are you aware of the deep changes in 
our industry that make the non-reselling systems integration firm ever 
more important? 

Michaelhouse, in the City of London, is such a firm. Our wide range of 
loyal clients, large and small, use us for projects ranging from systems 
development to network design and installation. Our proven commitment 
to training and professional development is second to none. 

You should have an honours degree and several years hands-on 
experience in two or more of Novell Netware, Microsoft Windows NT, 
UNIX, IBM AS/400 and DOS/WIndows. You should be well presented, 
articulate and keen to apply technical excellence to our client’s real 
business needs. 

If that’s you, then don’t hesitate. Contact us NOW for an CLJ 
information pack and application form, or simply send your CV CO 
with a covering note to Vicky White at: —7 

Michaelhouse Management Limited 
Eldon House, 2-3 Eldon Street 
London EC2M 7LS 




Tel: 01713753672 

Fax: 0171375 3673 

email: vwhite@michaelhouse.co.uk 
www: http^Avww.mich aelhouse.co.uk 


..the right way to go 


SOLUTION nUONEX 


On-line Information Specialists 




The Netherlands 


As one of die world's leading suppliers of integrated business software solutions we at the Baan Company are committed to providing our customers 
with advanced, productivity-enhancing user information. 

As part of a major expansion in our research and development team we are seeking to recruit a number of information development professionals for 
our European Development Centre in Bameveld, 60 kilometres from Amsterdam. 

Virtually all of the user information for Baan products is delivered on-line. Your job will be to help us folly exploit the exciting potential of the latest on-line 
delivery technologies. You will be part of a multi-nationaJ team of developers and information specialists who are helping to create the next geoeralion of 
woHd-beating Baan products. Specifically, we are looking for. 


INFORMATION SYSTEMS CONSULTANT 

With experience of developing: 

• knowledge-based systems 

• multi-perspective information systems 

• HTML/SGML 

ON-LINE AUTHORS 

With experience in: 

• Software documentation 

• logistics and/br finance applications 

• on-line help text 


TECHNICAL AUTHORS 

With experience in: 

• installation & tuning documentation 6 k RDBMS/UNIX/NT 

• on-line help text 

TECHNICAL EDITOR 

With experience of: 

• standards and style guides 

• American English 

• software documentation 

• on-line help text 


The Baan Company offers a dynamic working environment with an energetic team of people who inspire industry change and strive to innovate. We 
challenge and encourage our employees to achieve their professional goals as well as personal aspirations. 


If you are interested in joining an industry leader who is committed to excellence send your CV to our advising consultants Mark Clinord 
or ludith Harding at The Kudos Partnership Limited, 10 Westminster Court. Hipley Street Waking. Surrey GU22 9LG. United Kingdom. 
Tel: +44 (0) 1483 747 227, Fax +44 (0) 1483 747 337. You can also apply through the Kudos page on http 5 Vtap 5 .com and fmd out more about the 
Baan Company from the Kudos World Wide Web site at httpy/wwwWos.co.uk/pn-vacs.htmI 


General Manager 


Cal! Phihp Yates Ph 
0:242 57727E 
Fax. 01242 675737 
E-na;l: 

Yatcsr btinternot.com 


AN. 

PROG/PROG. 

CANTERBURY 
M-F Flexi Time 35 hrs 

Mm 3 yrs 

COBOL/Orade in unix. 

Moving to NT and 
VQCS in future (training 
given). Exc. package 
inc. Mon. Subs. 

Tel: 01227 781281 
Agency 


CONTRACT/ 
PERMANENT 

pppomnhia raihfc hr 


expcrincrdSAS 
AjPv rad Ccofit 
★ Major Companies 

* Varied Projects 

* Pharma cfcatlcais 
■ * Marketing 

-k Financial 

Pfepoe JO SCOTT on 

01628 773513 

£P CONTRACTS 
6 The Wharf, MO Lise, 
Taptow, Maidcabesd, 
Beks SU SAD 


Research Consultancy 

Reverse Engineering Program Analysis 

InterGlossa Ltd, Reading, Berks. 

InterGlossa is a specialist consultancy with exirerfee m program 
analysis, reverse engineering, concurrent and object systems and 
simulation. We seek an additional software engineer to vork on 
research and development projects. Must have useful 
grounding and broad interest in programming 
plus the ability to turn thought to action. (C, C+ +, UN IX kno ledge 
all helpful). See our web site for background: http://www.gl 06 Ba.co.uk 

Registration for part-time study for a higher degree is a possibility for 
recent graduates. 

Please send CV and contact details. 

Contact: Tom Lake on 01189 MlSlS tevefi 

InterGlossa LfeL, 69 Alexandra Road, Reading. Berks RG1 SPG 

or email: TomXake#^ossa.co.iik 


REAL-TIME 

Ve have <in increiisinc. number ol excellent permanent 
’acnncies throughout the UK for young Software. 
Mrnivv.erc and Hardware Encircors '.vilh o geed degree 
ind a! least one year's experience in cny of the following: 

• CCD-Ct-'C' 

' Windows ProqrammerSo'sDICO'.VL 

• CUIs/X-VVind o'.vs. ft lotif 

• Embedded Software 

' LAN s AV A N s/pDDL'SD H' 1 SDN 
’ InteNicynt MAY i.ingt. Svs 

■ UNIX or MS-DOS to Kernel 

• ADA 

• Mobile Comirm 

• VxWorks.Voion Systems 

■ Signiit/lnuicie Processing 

■ HF engineers ■ iGHi) 

SALARIES TO 30K 

Telephone: 0131-447 1143 for details of many ether 
NEW technical v.imincies and 'or send CV; 

JOHN FORD RECRUITMENT LTD. 63 Wood Street. 
Ebrnef. Hertfordshire EN5 4BT. 

Tel: 0181-447 1143. Fax: 0181-449 9248 

http :.'/;ohnford. connections, co. utejobs 

emoibjiord ■ atlns.co.uk 


SITE/FIELD SERVICE ENGINEERS required to 
work on PCs and Peripherals, In the Newcastle Upon 
Tyne region for large TPM organisations. Permanent 


positions available, 
provided. 


Kcdlent rates of pay, with a vehicle 


IBM MIDRANGE/MAINFRAME ENGINEERS 
to work on IBM hardware products in the UK 
abroad, for large TPM organisations, Excellent 
package with vehicle provided. 

CUSTOMER SERVICE ENGINEERS (both field 
service and site based) required in London, Berkshire, 
Oxfordshire. Surrey, Hertfordshire, Essex, Kent and East 
and West Sussex. Knowledge of PC’s, Peripherals, EPOS 
equipment and software applications is essential. Novell 
Networking /Windows NT knowledge b advantageous. 
Good rat es of pay, with vehicle provided. 

IBM OS/2 SUPPORT/SOFTWARE ENGINEERS 
required to work in-house for large TPM and 
Manufacturing organisations in the Midlands area. 
Salary » dependent on experience. 

FIELD SERVICE ENGINEERS required on a 
Nation-wide bads, to ED numerous PC related positions, 
for Jura TPM and manufacturing organisations. 
Knowledge of PCs and their afaotialed peripherals is 
essential additional skills such as Networking and 
Microsoft software packages te advantageous. Excellent 
veradep 


rates of pay with ■ 


■ provided. 


Please contact Ms Kim Baxter -Consultant on 
Td NO! 0171 351 4000 


London based Computer Company require:- 
Network and Database Specialist 


iTfIMP ffonk fipTvprl unit Bifomfs gp Salary ntyrirfifesmintny fa 

asperience. CVs to PO Box. 1 1839, 

Ife bd^oden, Utk FImr; Om Csb^ SqiBn, Cany Vharf Undsa SI4 SOL 


CLASSIFIED 


Independent Hearts | 


TRYST BA NATIONWIDE 
INTRODUCTION BUREAU 
OTABUSHED FOR OVER I 
tears, re* aiHMMiL 
INTELU0GNTXW 80CUaV 
ACCBTABLE single atom. 

ME YOU LOOMIS FOR A ■ 
TRULY PERSONAL SERVICE 

WITH SOME OLD FASMMED 

VIRTUES AND NTEOfVTY. 
AND FEES THAT ARE WITH* 
REASON? 

TEL. HELEN SPAIN, 
01568 708554 
ANYTIME. ANYQAY 


rmquto 

mptmMi 


v v inivv ■‘ y -rwnrw 

tJOINCINEUNK 

Socialise around 
Gncma/ArU events in 
carnal London 

Tck 0181 800 4822 
or tend SAE to 
138 Lordship Road 
London Nlti 0QL 


What’s On 


PHANTOM pop & Apart. C.DtoA, 
TfaaTiaiMr 0171 8236(19 


Charities 

Opportunities 



Make J99? a year to | 
i t member. fj 

Read the greatest boofcfi 

ever written, | 

The znfalllbtr rezetatum E 
Of God's Plan xoith the § 
Earth and its tnhaWanls B 
Bend for a Hally BIBLE R 
Readier Program that will B 
help yon systematically gj 

read the ww.ff completely U 
la • year. FREE from fl 
ADH Thomas | 

<9 QfcktntfOb Avenue. I 
Little ChalCont. g 

Amerek&m. Bucks HPP iST R] 

RUN YOUR OWN 
BUSINESS Ms 

exeky covsnn hhovcot 

REDtnTOV, IT COMPUT E 
STTtUlBk WTPOBT «n 
MUMTMMT LON » ITS Iff 
IS* rot DAY IS AN ASSOtim 
TO BAMFORO GVOi P 

CONTACT DR ALLEN ON: 
01706 352203/711336 

{Eat 24 yam) 


Equipment £ Supplies 


Unusual Gifts 

LAPTOP LIQUIDATION 
Large refection of laptops 
now and second user. 
Clearance sa)o 

VPwmg and coEactm Cannal 
London Menwy upgrades 
avaiabto tar all laptops at low 
pnera. PCMCIA cards also 
available. 

Yal: 0171 387 3287 

Fax: 0171 387 7324 

A NEWSPAPER lor tfal special 
m. 1642-1996. most tun nes- 
■Ms. Weal Wnhday on- Remem- 
bar When. TO 0181-6886323. Or 
CALL FREE 0300 320 00D. 

To advertise 
in this section 
please call the 
Classified 

Team 

on 0171 

293 2713. 


NOTICE 

TO READERS 

Whilst wc take reasonable 

precautions with all 
advertisements, Traders are 
strongly Khised to 

pmfeaaional advice before 
paying a deposit nr entering 
into any financial commitment. 
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science 



Charles Arthur reviews what scientists nailed down this year - and what eluded them 


L ife and death, doom and 
destruction - not the plot 
of a Hollywood thriller, 
but the main themes of the 
past year in science, and &U 
with a single strand running through 
them: uncertainty. 

However, the team funded by the 
US space agency Nasa speaking in 
Auguk didn't sound that uncertain. 
Life on Mars? They were confident 
that there once was - based on an 
astonishingly detailed examination of 
a Martian meteorite, known as ALH 
S4001, discovered in Antarctica. 

Unlike the cartoon Image of a white- 
coated scientist squinting down a micro- 
scope and yelling, “Hey, come and lode 
at these!", the Nasa work was the 
result of complex interdisciplinary 
research. True, it did involve a certain 
amount of squinting down (electron) 
microscopes, but there was also input 
from geologists, mineralogists, experts 
in the chemistry of meteorites, ana took 
agists. 

David McKay, who led the team 
based at Johnson Space Center, said: 
"There is not any one finding that 
leads us to believe that this is evidence 
of past life on Mars. Rather, it is a 
combination of many things that we 
have found." Those included the 
detection by a team at Stanford Uni- 
versity of an apparently unique pattern 
of organic molecules (known as poly- 
cyclic aromatic hydrocarbons, or 
PAHs) and several unusual mineral 
phases that are known products of 
primitive microscopic organisms on 
Earth. "The relationship of ail of 
these things in terms of location - 
within a few hundred thousandths, of 
an inch of one another - is the most 
compelling evidence." he said. 

But he was careful to round off his 
comments by saying, “What we have 
found to be the most reasonable inter- 
pretation is of such radical nature that 
it will only be accepted or rejected after 
other groups either confirm our find- 
ings or overturn them." 

They've certainly been trying to do 
the latter. Since August, three papers 
in the journal which is the touchstone 
for meteorite scientists - Geochimica 
et Cosmodiimica Acta - have offered 
inorganic explanations for the obser- 
vations in ALH 84001. One paper sug- 
gests that the PAHs found in -the 
meteorite in feet came, from the sur- 
roundings, another that the micro- 
structures in the meteorite could not 
have been made by organic action. 

But as Ian Wight of the Open Uni- 
versity said last week, as the latest 
doubts were raised, “My position on 
this swings from one day to the next. 
Some people are going to make it their 
life's work to prove or disprove this. 



False dawns: all we know for certain about the link between BSE and CJD Is what we still don't know 


Reuter 


The fact is, this is an incredibly com- 
plicated piece of rock. It confounds all 
of us because we can’t tell a coherent 
story about iL" Life on Mars? Don’t 
be too sure. 

However, in the case of mad cow 
disease, or BSE. and the fatal human 
illness Creuztfeldl-Jakob Disease 
(CJD), there is a coherent story. In 
March, the secretary of slate for health. 
Stephen DorrelL announced that the 
most likely cause of a new form of 
CfD, affecting people far younger 
than the usual disease, was exposure 
to BSE. So far, the toll is 13 dead from 
the “new variant" CJD, and two more 
confirmed cases still alive. 

While it is worth noticing that this 
toll is lower than from the recent out- 
break offcotf 157 in Lanarkshire, the 
key difference is that we know plenty 
about E coli 157, whereas by compar- 
ison we know hardly anything about a 
BSE-CJD link. We can prevent £ coli 
infection by taking standard hygiene 
precautions with food preparation. 
But what should we avoid if we think 
that eating BSE-infccted food leads to 


CJD? How dangerous is BSE-infected 
food? What constitutes a fatal dose - 
one bite, one burger, one meal? 
Indeed, which are the foods that put 
us at risk? The fact that CJD is irre- 
versible and fatal malms us all the more 
keen to know those answers. The 
trouble is, nobody honestly knows. 

The evidence for a link remains dr- 
cumstantial rather than forensic; but 
some members of Seac, the govern- 
ment's advisory committee on BSE 
and C1D. are sure of iL The next prob- 
lem is to forecast the epidemic, since 
thousands of infected cows were eaten 
by humans. The latest estimates, in a 
paper submitted to the medical jour- 
nal The Lancet (but not yet published) 
suggests a peak in about seven years' 
time, affecting hundreds of people. 
Certainty? The only things we’re cer- 
tain of here is what we don't know. 

As for doom, dinosaur-style, the 
portents looked as bad as at any time 
since the day 65 million years ago 
when a huge interplanetary rock 
crashed into the Yucatan peninsula. 
The evidence has been growing that 


there are huge pieces of rock floating 
about which could devastate the 
Earth; but, basically, we've got better 
at noticing them. The latest estimate 
is that there are more than 100j)00 
asteroids bigger than a football sta- 
dium floating “near" (within millions 
of mfies) ns. There were two “near- 
misses" in 1996 (both passing a few 
millio n miles away, which in celestial 
terms is no distance at all), and one 
notable impact, when in November a 
meteorite travelling at about eight- 
miles per second - a modest 28,800 
mph - crashed into a remote area of 
Honduras, leaving a 165ft crater and 
starting a fire which consumed several 
acres of a coffee plantation. Happily, 
nobody was hurt. But there was no 
warning: governments have been 
lukewarm about funding for “space 
radar" to detect threatening meteor- 
ites. And there’s then the question of 
what you would do to deflect one. 
Again, there are multiple layers of 
uncertainty vyhich science can do only 
a little to peel away. 

Of course, the risk from meteorites 


pales a little compared to the damage 
we’re able to wreak with our own 
groond-Iaunched rockets, notably 
those which go wrong. In March, a 
one-ton oak-panelled (honestly) Chi- 
nese spy satellite veered out of orbit 
and splashed into the sea, though not 
before whistling over most countries in 
the world. And in November, the six- 
ton Mars 96 rocket, launched by Rus- 
sia, also feB into the sea a day after tak- 
ingoff on a Mars mission. 

Not that we can feel proud. The 
European Space Agency's Ariane 5 
rocket blew np less than a minute 
after take-off, destroying the Life 
work of some scientists whose exper- 
iments (to measure solar activity) 
were on board. The cause of the fail- 
ure? A tiny software error in one of 
the engine controls. 

So, it has been a year which has pro- 
vided plenty of scientific advance - and 
yet reminded us each time that the 
corollary of science is uncertainty. As 
a certain TV programme’s slogan 
notes, the truth is out there. Some- 
times, though, it's damned elusive. 


The stars at night 

TfreskyasltwHJ appearappearln midJanuaryatlOpm 
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■ "fanuary sees the stars putting on their finest display of 
- T-the year. The realty brilliant constellations of Orion, 

“j da p • ■ - -J -TV ._-ti UiJ. M cniith \4lull 


Line year, tnereany oriumui. 

Gemini and Thurus will be riding high m the south, touii 
also sppi; Sirius, the brightest star in the sky, appearing re flash 
all the colours of the rainbow. This is nothing to do with the 
star itself, but an effect caused by seeing it low ra the sky 
through countless layers of our.chunung atmosphere. 

On the flight af3-4 January, look oat for enhanced shoot- 
ing star activity - possibly as many as one a minute - from 
the ’ Quadranuds meteor shower. Perspective makes the 
meteors appear to. come from a spot in the sky beyond, the 
end of the GreatBear’s “tail” (marked on the chart asUrsa 
Major). This is the site of ah old constellation called Quad- 


ransTtfae quadrant) which no longer appears on modern maps. 
This doesn’t mean that the meteors have tx 


u , ; travelled from that 

constellation. It’s simply the Earth’s orbit taking it through 
the remnants of an asteroid which broke up ata particular 
spot in space. The annual variations in meteor intensity are 
caused by foe fact that space is awfully big -and every time 
the Eart h passes by, its gravity swirls those remnants around 
a little more. - - 

Despite those displays, only two planets are on show. The 
ringed world of-Saturn is on duty ouring tbe early evening, 
setting in the west at 10pm. The red planet. Mars, then rises 
in the east and shines through the rest of the night. Because 
Saturn and Mars are dose' enough (celestially speaking) tp. 

«L. -1 llia» nra nnt KlnmpH 


show in die sky as faint. discs, they are not blurred.by air- 
* fey don’t twinkle. 


currents, so, like allplanetS, thfcy< 


January diary '-j 
2 Moon atlast quarter h 
3-4 Maximum o: 

9 New moon 4.26am. • 

15 Moon at firsr quaiter 8.02pm 

23 Full moon 3.11pm 

24 Mercury at greatest western elongation 

31 Moon at last quarter 7.41pm . - 
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Heather Couper and Nigel Henbest 
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theoretically ... 


New therapies for HIV and Aids, 
such as protease inhibitors and the basic 
discoveiy that some natural molecules can 
suppress HIV, constitute the "Break- 
through of die Year" according to Science 
magazine. It said that the new work 
(winch indudes the discovery that some 
people are naturally highly resistant to 
HTv) “raises the possibility that HIV 
infection may one day become a chronic 
rather than fetal disease’’. - 


“Studmnffins of Science” calendar^ as 
featured on this page a year ago. - 


The Museum of Improbable 
Research is now open if you’re dropping 
by Harvard University. U’s devoted to 
collecting “irrelevant objects" from 
research efforts that are “unlikely to 
receive funding through normal chan- 
nels", says curator Marc Abrahams, who 
is also editor of the Annals of Improba- 
ble Research - devoted to research which 
"could not, or should not, be repeated". 
Among exhibits is an unclaimed 1996 Ig- 
Nohcl prize, a decapitated Barbie and a 


Could some breast cancer be caused 
by undertying genetic abnormalities in 
apparently normal tissue? That’s the sug- - 
gestiou of a team from California Pacific 
Medical Center in San Francisco who 
analysed breast tissue from a small num- 
ber of patients after mastectomies. Some 
patients showed genetic changes in oth- 
erwise normal tissue next to the cancer. 
The conclusion: some breast cancers may 
arise because the normal tissue near the 
tumour acts as localised, predisposed 
regions. They say. however, that larger 
studies are needed to confirm the work. 


ier than ever, ^la^wfleswfoflrtais to the 
top table inchidedBa^ Bristatl^Dcasta: 
and Southampton nmversities./Rjp Scor- 
ers were Cambridge, Oxfoi& tmperial 
College, Warwick, Yorfc4m£G3asgow 
universities; . ' - - ^ 
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Hi-tech industry in the UK has a 
bright future, thanks to the quality of 
research being done in universities, said 
a survey published last week. As part ot 
a rating exercise of every university 
department in the country, by the Higher 
Education Funding Council tor England, 
computer science was found to be health- 


Rarfiatkm doses rec^vedty people 
living near Greenham CoamKmandNew- 
bury, where a US airbase stored nuclear 
weapons, are .-no differentfrom those 
received elsewhere in the afontty' accord- 
ing to the National Radiological Protec- ' 
don Board Irstudied_29 locations outside 
the base and 18 inside it None of themea- 
surexnents was h^her than - would -be 
expected for natural radiation in the area, 
it says in a report published last week./ - 


Not a bnfltthroUBh, but a break: the 
Science page is taking a seasonal week’s 

break, and wffl be back in the New Year. We 
hope readeisexperience ahappy Christmas 
-within experimental limits, of course. .• 


Charles Arthur 
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ACROSS 

1 In no wav a round of toast 
16.4) 

o Men in u boat, say. will 
need lime to get to port (4) 
9 Friend holds essential data 
In get artist justice ( ID) 
lii Semi-lcamed Hcks (4) 

12 Ohese women in LA 
women who. if married, 
would have these (7.2-3) 

15 Making Hal ay badly in 
Paris could be so described 
(9) 


17 Perform funeral rites in 
mountain territory (5) 

IS Is first-rate New Testament 

character like Paul? |5) 

19 Lticsuvpc of retail outlet? 

-0 Give weapons to our 
scared forces which will 


protect them (S,4) 


24 Talk inconsequentially, 
powerless to make an as- 
sessment (4) 

25 Pub gets praise for break- 
ing new ground (10) 


26 Possible catch on Dav 1 ? 
(4) 

27 There’s no case for Parlia- 
ment to enact this (73) 

DOWN 

1 In industries America is 
not different (4) 

2 S trongly suggest sudden 
rise must be nipped in the 
bud (4) 

3 Don’t use French writer to 
engage artist as host to din- 
ers 5 .* ( 12) 

4 Perfume said in Liverpool 
to indicate civic dignitary? 
(5> 

5 Great wolf could be fea- 
ture of sky following sunset 

(9) 

7 How to get pan for old 
car? (10) 

8 Cry of approval about Lord 
wed unusually in ancient 
style (4-6) 

11 One in ministry is polite to 
acolyte? (5.7) 

13 One pair of lines asterisked 
and doomed (3-7) 

14 Church is to become tan- 
gled splitting thus? (10) 

16 £500 given to teachers se- 
cures source of protein (6- 
3) 

21 Small volume issued has in- 
fluence (5) 

22 British trouble requiring 
legislation (4) 

23 Maybe a singular piece of 
information for the second 
time? (4) 
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Commitment. That’s what you gee with Mercury. 
A commitment to provide you with better prices. 
And not just at Christmas either. As a Mercury 
SmarcCaU or UK-Call customer, you get free 


minutes 365 days a year. Which could add up to 
2 hours of free national weekend minutes every 
month. Call us now on Freecall 0500 500 366 and 
enjoy free minutes every day. Not just at Christmas. 
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